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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 


Headquarters,  30  East  34th  St  ,  New  York  City 

Telephone  6390  Madison  Square 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  an  organization  which  seek-, 
to  unite,  and  utilize  through  political  channels,  the  entire  equal 
suffrage  force  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  aim  is  to  secure 
the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  and  its  adoption  at  the  polls.  To  this  end  it  is 
proposed : 

1.  To  diffuse  among  voters  and  non-voters  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  underlying  justice  and  ex¬ 
pedience  of  woman’s  demand  for  the  ballot. 

2.  To  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  men  and  women  by 
means  of  a  systematic,  vigorous,  educational  campaign. 

3.  To  conduct  a  non-partisan  campaign  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  pledges  of  all  candidates  for  the  Legislature  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment; 
to  hold  Assembly  District,  County  and  City  Conventions  when 
deemed  expedient;  to  nominate  condidates  for  the  Legislature 
and  secure  a  place  on  the  official  ballot  by  petition,  should  the 
continued  adverse  attitude  of  the  Legislature  render  such  action 
necessary. 

The  women  of  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  vote  until  a  bill 
authorizing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  has  passed 
two  successive  Legislatures,  and  the  amendment  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  polls. 

To  meet  this  difficult  situation,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  pro¬ 
poses  to  conduct  a  constructive,  systematic,  thorough  campaign 
in  the  City  of  New  York  which  will  reach  every  man  and  woman 
in  it.  It  will  endeavor  to  enroll  as  members  all  men  and  women 
in  each  Assembly  District  who  believe  that  women  should  vote 
in  order  that  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage  may  be  united  into  a  definite,  positive  force. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  by  Districts  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  plan  followed  by  political  parties,  that  a  practical 
demonstration  may  be  given  to  our  legislators  and  political 
parties  that  there  is  a  decided  public  opinion  in  their  constituen¬ 
cies  which  demands  suffrage  for  women. 

No  obligation  of  money  or  work  is  laid  upon  enrolled  members 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  but  all  such  will  be  notified  of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  their  Assembly  Districts,  and  of  the  an¬ 
nual  District  Conventions  at  which  Assembly  District  Leaders, 
Borough  and  City  officers  will  be  elected. 

While  work  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  yet,  all  believers  in  the  cause  are 
urged  to  activity.  A  woman  suffrage  club  will  be  formed  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  its  members  will  pay  regular  dues. 

New  York  must  be  converted;  its  intelligence  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  demand;  its  conscience  must 
be  touched  by  the  needs  of  women;  and  it  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  only  another  battle  in 
the  world’s  long  struggle  for  human  freedom. 

The  essential  need  at  this  time  is  numbers.  We  invite  every 
suffragist  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  devote  his  and  her  zeal, 
enthusiasm  and  energy  in  helping  to  build  up  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  in  order  that  our  great  cause  may  triumph. 
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THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PARADE 


FAILURE  IS  IMPOSSIBLE! 

OMEN  are  going  to  vote.  They  are 
going  to  have  their  say  in  the  laws  that 
rule  them  and  their  children.  They  are  going  to 
add  morality,  benevolence  and  kindness  to  men’s 
governing  selfishness,  AND  NOTHING  WILL 
STOP  IT.” — The  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
May  4. 


UNITY. 

uTT  was  a  parade  of  contrasts  —  contrasts 

X  among  women.  There  were  women  of 
every  occupation  and  profession,  and  women  of 
all  ages,  from  those  so  advanced  in  years  that 
they  had  to  ride  in  carriages  down  to  suffragettes 
so  small  that  they  were  pushed  along  in  peram¬ 
bulators.  There  were  women  whose  faces  bore 
traces  of  a  life  of  hard  work  and  many  worries. 
There  were  young  girls,  lovely  of  face  and  fash¬ 
ionably  gowned.  There  were  motherly-looking 
women,  and  others  with  the  confident  bearing  ob¬ 
tained  from  contact  with  the  business  world. 

There  were  women  who  smiled  in  a  preoccu¬ 
pied  way  as  though  they  had  just  put  the  roast 
into  the  oven,  whipped  off  their  aprons  and  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  he  in  the  parade.  They  were  plainly 
worried  at  leaving  their  household  cares  for  so 
long,  yet  they  were  determined  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause.  There  were  women  who 
marched  those  weary  miles  who  had  large  bank 
accounts.  There  were  slender  girls,  tired  after 
long  hours  of  factory  work.  There  were  nurses, 
teachers,  cooks,  writers,  social  workers,  libra¬ 
rians,  school  girls,  laundry  workers.  There  were 
women  who  work  with  their  heads  and  women 
who  work  with  their  hands  and  women  who 
never  work  at  all.  And  they  all  marched  for 
suffrage.” — The  New  York  Times ,  May  5. 


SENATORIAL  COMMENTS. 

HE  parade  itself  and  its  effect  on  the  cause 
of  women’s  suffrage  brought  forth  the 
following  Senatorial  comments : 

Senator  Stilwell. 

Senator  Stilwell :  ‘‘I  saw  the  parade,  and 

think  it  was  a  fine  one.  It  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  good  effect  for  the  cause  of  women’s  suffrage. 
No  one  could  view  that  body  of  serious-minded 
women  without  feeling  that  the  question  which 
they  were  putting  before  the  public  cannot  be 
evaded  any  longer. 

“The  question  of  their  right  *to  vote  must  and 
will  come  before  the  people  just  as  soon  as  it 
legally  can,  and  I  believe  that  when  it  does  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  New  York  State  will  take 
its  place  in  the  growing  ranks  of  those  States 
where  women  have  the  same  right  to  vote  that 
men  have. 

“Favorable  action  by  two  successive  Legisla¬ 
tures,  which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
referendum  vote  by  the  people  on  a  constitutional 
amendment,  cannot  be  long  delayed  in  the  face 
of  such  a  tremendous  demonstration.  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  in  the  Senate  before  and  fought  for 
it,  and  I  am  now  more  firmly  decided  than  ever 
that  such  a  bill  should  be  passed.” 

Senator  Bayne. 

Senator  Howard  R.  Bayne :  “I  favored  and 
voted  for  the  bill  when  it  was  up  before,  and  will 
take  the  same  action  whenever  the  opportunity 
arises.  I  saw  the  parade,  and  thought  it  was 
the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  parade  I  have  ever  seen.  I  believe  it  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  suffrage  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

“I  think  everybody  must  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
a  serious  but  a  pressing  question,  and  that  it  is 
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bound  to  come.  Of  course,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  action  possible  it  cannot  come  in  less  than 
three  years,  but  in  the  face  of  such  a  swiftly 
growing  strength  as  was  evidenced  by  that  dem¬ 
onstration  on  Saturday  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a 
question  which  is  very  definitely  before  New 
York  State  now.” 

Senator  Pollock. 

Senator  Henry  W.  Pollock:  '‘I  did  not  see 
the  parade,  but  I  have  heard  to-day  that  it  was 
a  much  larger  and  finer  demonstration  than  the 
one  of  the  year  before.  I  voted  for  the  bill  last 
year,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  would  certainly  vote 
the  same  way  again.  It  is  not  that  I  am  person¬ 
ally  keen  for  women’s  suffrage,  but  because  I 
believe  that  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
the  question  go  before  the  people  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote.” 

Senator  Harte. 

Senator  Dennis  J.  Harte:  “I  was  not  able  to 
see  the  parade,  but  I've  been  told  about  it  since, 
and  have  read  the  accounts  of  it.  I  favored  the 
bill  last  year  which  was  introduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  question  submitted  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  the  people. 

“From  what  I  have  heard  and  read  the  parade 
was  certainly  a  good  thing  for  their  cause,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  surprising  growth  of  the 
movement  in  one  year,  demonstrated  by  the  size 
of  the  parade  as  compared  to  the  previous  one, 
will  make  even  their  opponents  see  that  it  is  a 
question  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  people 
now.” 

Senator  Griffin. 

Senator  A.  G.  Griffin :  “I  didn’t  see  the  par¬ 
ade,  but  I  saw  the  people  who  were  there  to  see 
the  parade.  I  had  an  engagement  uptown  which 
prevented  me  from  waiting  for  the  parade,  but 
when  I  passed  along  Fifth  Avenue  fully  an  hour 
before  the  time  the  parade  was  due  to  start  I 
saw  the  crowds  of  people  eager  to  see  it,  and  no 
one  could  help  being  impressed  by  that. 

“It  was  very  evident,  too,  that  it  was  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  crowd,  and  not  a  crowd  which  was  there 
to  laugh  at  the  paraders.  It  certainly  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  public 
interest  in  the  question.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
referendum  on  every  question  of  that  kind,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  is  the  only  good  democratic 
principle  to  apply.  I  don’t  mean  democratic  in 
a  party  sense,  but  refer  to  the  broad  democratic 
principles  which  support  our  government. 

“When  any  agitation  reaches  the  proportions 
of  that  parade  on  Saturday  the  question  which 
underlies  it  should  go  to  the  people,  and  I  think 
it  will.” 

Senator  Black. 

Senator  Loring  M.  Black:  “In  case  of  my  re- 
election  I  would  be  against  a  bill  favoring  woman 


suffrage.  I  think  that  most  of  the  spectators  who 
turned  out  yesterday  to  see  the  parade  were 
merely  curious.  The  crowd  signified  nothing. 
Many  of  the  marchers  were  children  and  women 
from  outside  the  State.  There  were  few  men 
in  line. 

“I  do  not  think  that  yesterday’s  demonstration 
means  that  there  is  any  general  interest  in  the 
question.  While  I  do  not  find  much  interest  in 
the  movement  among  the  politicians,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  a  bill  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
should  pass  next  Fall,  simply  because  most  voters 
are  beginning  to  think  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  let  the  women  have  the  vote,  and  it  might 
do  good.  A  good  many  people  think  that  things 
are  so  bad  now  that  they  can’t  get  much  worse 
any  way.” 

Senator  Harden. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Harden :  “I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  a  long  discussion.  My  views  are 
very  well  known.  When  the  bill  came  up  in  the 
Senate  I  voted  against  it.  The  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world,  and  women  are  better 
off  in  the  home  circle  than  in  politics.  If  it  could 
be  shown  conclusively  to  me  that  woman  would 
be  benefited  by  the  vote  I’d  lend  the  support  of 
a  thousand  votes  if  I  had  them.” — The  New 
York  Tribune,  May  6. 


u  A  SIDEWALK  man  sized  up  the  situation  : 

t\_  ‘Well,  I  guess  the  women  will  get  the 
vote,  but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  assemblyman 
to  come  up  against  this  crowd.’  ” — The  New 
York  World,  May  6. 


FROM  THE  SIDE-LINES. 

it  T  T  was  a  quiet  crowd  that  watched,  although 
1  a  far  larger  crowd  than  the  one  last  year. 
There  must  have  been  4,000  spectators  at  the 
Public  Library.  One  woman  voiced  a  protest 
at  the  comparative  silence  of  the  crowds.  She 
was  standing  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  one  of 
the  h'ifth  Avenue  clubs,  and  observed  with  re¬ 
sentment  that  the  men  quietly  watching  from  the 
windows  gave  no  signs  of  encouragement. 

“  ‘The  idea !’  she  remarked  sharply.  ‘Why 
don’t  they  lean  out  and  cheer?  If  they  were 
out  here  marching  and  we  were  in  there  watch¬ 
ing  they  would  expect  us  to  cheer  our  heads  off.’ 

‘Madame,’  said  a  venerable  man  standing 
next  to  her,  as  he  doffed  his  high  hat;  ‘Madame, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  cheer.  They  are  very, 
very  busy  thinking.  Your  parade  is  making  the 
men  think.’  ” — The  New  York  Times,  May  5. 
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THE  MEN’S  LEAGUE 


Courtesy  of  Harper's  Weekly. 


Pho*o  by  Underwood. 


THE  MEN’S  LEAGUE. 

OF  all  the  men  that  were  asked  why  they 
marched  not  one  said  “because  my  wife 
asked  me  to.” 

James  Lees  Laidlaw,  chairman  of  the  Men's 
League,  said :  “I  am  marching  to  give  political 
support  to  the  women  and  moral  support  to  the 
men.” 

Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  who  was  greeted  with 
great  applause  all  along  the  line,  said : 

“I  should  be  ashamed,  believing  as  I  do  in  equal 
suffrage,  not  to  march.” 

Next  in  line  to  Rabbi  Wise  walked  Dr. 
Algernon  Crapsey,  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Rochester  for  the  parade.  He  believes  that 
“government  is  a  matter  fo  housekeeping,  there¬ 
fore  woman  has  got  to  enter  into  government, 
and  she  can  only  get  control  by  means  of  the 
vote.” 

Wytter  Binner,  the  poet,  who  wrote  a  stirring 
marching  song  for  the  women,  put  his  reason  in 
an  epigram,  “I  march  because  I  had  two  parents.” 

“One  man,  W.  C.  Amos,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Club  of  the  19th  Assembly  District, 
based  his  reason  on  the  belief  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  West — in  Colorado,  particularly — 
taught  him  that  woman  suffrage  works  out  prac¬ 
tically.  He  also  believes  that  ‘the  business  of 
government  is  as  respectable  to  uplift  as  the 
business  of  the  grocery  and  saloon,  in  which 


women  are  employed.  And  it  is  casting  unde¬ 
served  asperation  oh  the  government  to  think  it 
worse  than  the  ordinary  business  in  which  women 
are  occupied  all  day.’ 

“  ‘Because  I  believe  in  democracy,’  was  the 
reason  given  by  Robert  Bruere  for  his  presence 
in  the  parade.  ‘And  I  think  property  owners 
and  women  who  work  need  the  franchise.’ 

“Walter  Weyl,  author  of  ‘The  New  Democ¬ 
racy,’  also  marched.  He  believes  that  ‘the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  suffrage  to  women  is  a  step  in  our 
progress  toward  democracy.’ 

“  'I  marched  because  I’m  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,’  said  George  Middleton. 

“  ‘And  I,  because  there's  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn’t,’  said  Dr.  W.  C.  McCurdy,  who  walked 
next  him. 

“  ‘The  great  principle  for  which  I  march,’  said 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Pease,  ‘is  that  man  has  no  right 
to  say  to  woman,  ‘Thou  shalt  not’  from  the 
standpoint  of  equal  right. 

“Nelson  Smith,  of  the  New  York  bar,  marched 
because  he  thinks  women  need  the  vote  for  self- 
defence.  ‘You  can’t  repeal  a  bad  law  without 
votes,’  he  said. 

“  ‘Because  I  want  to  be  seen  and  represented 
in  line  for  principles  I  have  believed  in  for 
twenty-five  years,’  was  the  reason  given  by  Dr. 
Herbert  D.  Burnham.” — The  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  May  5. 
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DESPITE  OUR  DIFFICULTIES. 

T  EVER  before  had  such  a  throng  turned 
out  to  see  a  parade  as  that  which  lined 
both  sides  of  the  avenue  yesterday.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  put  the  figures  at  more  than  half 
a  million.  To  handle  that  immense  outpouring 
only  a  handful  of  police  was  detailed  to  the  line 
of  march,  so  in  consequence  the  worst  confusion 
that  ever  has  been  seen  in  New  York  prevailed 
all  along  the  route.  .  .  .  Despite  the  handicaps 
imposed  by  the  lack  of  official  foresight  the  par¬ 
ade  was  remarkable  for  its  organization.  The 
women  were  in  their  appointed  places  long  before 
the  appointed  time,  dropped  into  line  exactly  as 
planned  by  the  marshals  and  started  on  their 
jaunt  promptly  at  five  o’clock.  No  frivolity  was 
apparent  at  any  time.  ...  All  seemed  imbibed 
with  the  seriousness  of  their  cause  and  did  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  reflect  discredit  upon  themselves 
or  the  movement  they  represented.” — New  York 
Press,  May  5. 


“Inspector  McClusky,  tightening  his  belt,  at 
23rd  Street,  for  another  onslaught  on  the  crowds 
so  anxious  to  cheer  and  see  that  they  wouldn’t 
make  room  for  the  marchers,  expressed  the  police 
idea : 

“  ‘It's  about  time  to  give  them  the  vote,”  he 
said.  ‘I  wish  to  God  they  would.  I’d  be  with 
’em.’  ” — New  York  Tribune,  May  5. 


OUR  DIVISIONS. 

a  TV  J  ARCHING  formation  was  eminently  well 

|VJ_  preserved,  too,  by  the  district  clubs  of 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  Down  on  lower 
Fifth  Avenue  their  gorgeous  paraphernalia  and 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  tune  of  “hay  foot 
— straw  foot”  did  not  have  half  a  chance,  the 
crowd  so  hemmed  the  marchers  in.  But  up 
above  23rd  Street,  where  the  roadway  was  not 
so  encroached  upon,  they  swung  out  across  the 
avenue  in  stately  lines  instinct  with  the  marching 
rhythm,  their  banners  gorgeous  flames  of  color 
and  their  broad,  yellow  sashes  a  mark  from  afar. 
The  25th,  with  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe  at  its 
head,  was  especially  singled  out  for  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd,  and  Mrs.  Nathan’s  district  was 
also  impressive. 

“It  wasn’t  all  cheers.  It  was  some  jeers,  mostly 
saved  for  the  Men’s  League.  But  this  year  the 
men  were  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  so  cer¬ 
tain  of  themselves  that  jeers  or  cheers  seemed  all 
one  to  them.  ‘The  Fire  Eaters’  the  crowd  began 
to  dub  them  around  the  Public  Library,  where 
suffrage  was  being  waved  from  sympathetic 
pennants.” — The  New  York  Post. 


a"!''  HE  New  York  suffragists  were  divided 
J.  into  their  political  districts  just  like 
men  political  paraders  and  they  had  been  drilling 
somewhere.  They  wore  the  white  gowns,  the 
low-heeled  shoes,  the  straw  hats  and  had  the 
yellow  sashes  swung  over  their  shoulders. 

“The  Twenty-fifth  Assembly  District  might 
have  been  drilling  for  months  the  way  they 
swung  along,  while  the  Twelfth  added  color  and 
variety  by  playing  up  China.  ‘Women  vote  in 
China,  but  they  are  classed  with  criminals  and 
paupers  in  New  York,’  said  one  of  their  banners. 
Just  to  make  it  more  realistic  the  marchers  of  the 
Twelfth  carried  Japanese  lanterns  and  they  had 
with  them  one  or  two  women  from  the  Orient. 
‘We  want  the  mothers  to  vote,’  said  another  dis¬ 
trict. 

“The  Bronx  came  along  with  a  good  delega¬ 
tion  divided  into  Assembly  Districts,  and  after 
it  were  Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond.”- — The 
New  York  Sun,  May  5. 


“There  were  only  two  policemen  at  the  corner 
of  41st  Street,  and  they  didn’t  seem  to  recognize 
Mrs.  Belmont  in  the  woman  simply  clad  in  white. 
But  anger  gleamed  in  her  eyes.  ‘The  police  pro¬ 
tection  is  very  inadequate,’  she  declared  aloud. 

“  ‘Never  moind,  lady,’  answered  the  officer, 
‘nixt  year  ye’ll  all  be  policemin.’  ” 


THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MATTER. 
aO  EVENTEEN  thousand  women  of  all  ages 
marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  the 
Washington  Arch  last  evening,  passing  at  first 
through  silent,  unmoved,  curious,  sometimes  gib¬ 
ing  ranks  of  a  million  onlookers.  They  ended  the 
parade  for  equal  suffrage  in  57th  Street  amid 
continuous  applause  throughout  the  miles  of  their 
ranks,  won  not  by  their  cause  but  by  themselves 
for  tbeir  earnestness,  their  discipline,  their  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  splendid  womanhood  which  made 
all  who  watched  them  proud  to  know  them  as 
American  mothers,  sisters,  wives  or  sweethearts. 
They  have  not  yet  won  the  ballot,  but  they  won 
New  York.”— The  New  York  Herald,  May  5. 


THE  ONLY  ONE  HE  KNEW. 

THE  young  man  entered  the  State  suffrage 
headquarters  with  a  modest  air  and  a 
bashful  smile.  His  paper  had  sent  him,  he  said, 
to  get  a  “human  interest”  story  of  suffrage  hap¬ 
penings. 

“Are  you,  yourself,  a  suffragist?”  asked  the 
friendly  and  beaming  secretary. 

The  young  man  blushed  in  the  most  em¬ 
barrassed  manner. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  really  know  very  much  about  it,” 
he  confessed,  “I  don’t  even  know  if  any  State 
has  it  yet  except  Iowa !”  M.  A.  de  F. 
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IDA  TARBELL  ANSWERED 


WHEN  the  American  Magazine  announced  that 
Ida  Tarbell  would  contribute  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  woman  question,  those  who  appreciated 
her  ability  as  a  writer  and  knew  of  her  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  New  York  State  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  felt  that  at  last  the  “antis”  had  a 
brilliant  champion.  Debate  with  an  average  anti- 
suffragist  is  conceded  to  be  as  easy  as  stealing  from  a 
baby,  but  suffragists  expected  the  unanswerable  objec¬ 
tion  from  a  woman  of  Miss  Tarbell’s  attainments.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  find  nothing  new  in  the 
series. 

The  anti-habit  of  mind  cannot  be  disguised  even 


by  an  academic  vocabulary  and  a  journalist's  technique. 
Under  new  and  more  “dressy”  titles  were  recognized 
four  of  the  standard  anti-suffrage  arguments:  “Woman 
is  -  different  from  man,”  “It  would  unsex  woman,” 
“Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,”  and  “Indirect  influ¬ 
ence  is  enough.” 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Temple,  four  well-known  suffragists  answered  Miss 
Tarbell’s  articles.  The  meeting  was  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Marie  Jenny  Howe,  leader  of  the  25th 
Assembly  District.  We  print  herewith  reports  of  the 
four  speeches : 


“THE  UNEASY  WOMAN.” 

BY 

Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale. 

THE  fallacies  contained  in  Miss  Ida  Tarbell’s 
very  superficial  paper,  “The  Uneasy 
Woman,”  spring  from  a  total  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Feminist  Movement,  together 
with  a  sentimental  misunderstanding  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  human  woman,  as  apart  from  a  female. 

Miss  Tarbell  sees,  as  do  most  of  us,  the  faults 
of  the  age  in  which  she  lives,  and  seeks  to  rem¬ 
edy  them  by  reverting  to  the  faults  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  age,  a  habit  common  to  loose  observers,  but 
unworthy  a  trained  mind.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  their  fine  and  human  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  arbitrary  restrictions  of  the  past,  women 
have  swung  the  pendulum  too  far  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for  swinging  it  back 
again  to  the  opposite  extreme  ? 

The  Woman’s  Movement  seeks  to  restore  to 
woman  that  status  as  the  partner  and  co-worker 
of  man  which  she  enjoyed  in  all  primitive  and 
agricultural  communities,  plus  a  wider,  freer 
horizon  to  correspond  to  our  higher  grade  of 
civilization.  In  the  attempt  to  attain  this  new 
status  many  women  have  had  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  ;  under  the  disabilities  of  the  old  many  more 
women  have  been  restless  and  unhappy.  And 
this  divine  restlessness  and  stir,  the  inevitable 
precursor  of  all  New  Births,  poor  Miss  Tarbell 
labels  as  the  “uneasiness”  of  the  “self  discussing” 
woman  who  has  forgotten  the  “business”  of  her 
sex ! 

The  article  begins  with  the  amazing  assertion 
that  “the  most  conspicuous  occupation  of  the 
American  woman  of  to-day,  dressing  herself 
aside,  is  self-discussion.”  That  is,  the  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  women  in  this  country  who  can  afford 


to  keep  a  servant — and  therefore  have  time  for 
Dressing  and  Discussion — are  the  only  “Ameri¬ 
cans.”  (What  are  the  others,  one  wonders — 
Siamese?)  She  —  the  American  remnant  —  is 
“always  running  about  on  the  face  of  things  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  put  in  her  time.”  This 
narrows  “American  women”  down,  apparently, 
to  the  small  percentage  of  the  one-sixteenth  who 
can  afford  several  servants,  and  who  live  in  big 
cities.  Or  perhaps  when  Miss  Tarbell  writes  of 
American  women  she  means  only  those  in  the 
upper  Fifth  Avenue  and  Apartment  House  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City?  It  looks  like  it. 

American  “uneasy”  women  are  quoted  as  ac¬ 
cusing  man  of  being  “a  calculating  tyrant,”  and 
the  platform  of  the  pioneer  suffragists  of  over 
sixty  years  ago  is  referred  to  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  Perhaps  the  Suffragists  of  that  day 
did  have  cause  to  regard  man  in  this  light,  but 
to  state  that  they  do  so  now  is  to  show  a  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Woman’s  Movement. 

“Society,”  we  are  told,  “resents  a  restless 
woman.”  “Society”  has  always  “resented”  every 
reform,  including  Christianity.  “Society”  has 
throughout  the  ages  been  intrenched  in  con¬ 
servatism,  prejudice,  and  privilege;  it  is  only  the 
exceptional  mind  that  has  ever  seen  further  than 
the  circle  and  period  in  which  it  lived ;  a  mind 
which,  alas,  Miss  Tarbell,  so  endowed  in  other 
respects,  does  not  seem  to  possess ! 

“Man,”  we  learn,  in  the  effort  to  “reduce  to 
order  nature  and  his  fellows”  (a  human  rather 
than  a  merely  male  function,  one  would  have 
thought),  has  always  found  woman  ill  content 
with  the  place  he  assigns  to  her  as  “the  maker 
of  the  secure  spot  where  his  head  is  not  in  dan¬ 
ger,  his  heart  is  not  harrassed.”  If  that  be  so, 
apparently  she  must  have  had  reason  for  her  dis¬ 
content.  Perhaps  she  desired  to  have  a  hand  in 
determining  what  kind  of  “spot”  it  was  best  for 
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the  race — not  only  “man” — she  should  make.  A 
normal  ambition,  one  imagines !  Again,  her  “un¬ 
easiness”  under  his  arbitrary  selection  of  “the 
spot"  has  created  the  “varying  changes  in  the 
woman's  world  which  distinguish  the  ages.” 
That  is,  the  change  from  polygamy  to  monogamy, 
from  a  slave  wife  to  a  free  wife,  from  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  of  two  generations  back  who  owned 
neither  her  property  nor  her  child,  to  the  woman 
of  to-day  who  owns  (in  some  States)  both — 
from  the  illiterate  to  the  college-bred  woman. 
Glorious  "uneasiness,”  to  give  birth  to  such 
changes!  "Society  has  not  liked  it"  we  are  told 
again.  Poor,  benighted  Society ;  much  of  it  did 
not  “like"  the  freeing  of  the  Southern  slaves. 

Later  in  the  article  comes  the  statement  that 
the  typical  uneasy  woman  considers  she  can  never 
be  man’s  equal  until  she  studies  “his”  books,  prac- 
tices“his”trades  and  professions,  and  works  with 
him  in  government.  When  did  author  ever  write 
for  one  sex  alone?  Books  are  written  for  people, 
not  for  males.  Knowledge  has  no  sex,  it  belongs 
to  Humanity.  As  for  “his”  trades ;  what  woman 
desires  to  be  a  soldier,  sailor,  engine  driver,  or 
blacksmith  ?  But  a  clerk,  salesman,  lawyer,  doctor, 
artist,  writer  (Miss  Tarbell  is  both  writer  and 
editor),  why  are  these  “his”  occupations?  Some 
of  them,  noticeably  the  knowledge  of  healing  the 
sick — medicine — have  been  pre-eminently  “hers” 
from  the  earliest  times.  As  for  government,  in  its 
monarchical  form  women  throughout  history  have 
frequently  shared  it  with  men.  In  a  modern 
democracy  they  should  do  so  more  than  ever,  if 
they  are  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens 
of  life ;  because  government  has  long  ceased  to 
be  preoccupied  with  masters  pertaining  to  war, 
and  has  become  primarily  a  matter  of  socialized 
housekeeping. 

One  has  really  no  patience  with  the  reference 
to  woman's  “difference”  from  man  (“different, 
subtly,  wonderfully,  bafflingly  different,”  to 
quote)  ;  which  apparently  is  great  enough  to  bar 
her  from  all  the  most  interesting  human,  as  apart 
from  sex,  activities.  Of  all  ancient  bug-bears, 
this  seems  the  most  foolish.  How  do  we  know 
how  “different”  or  “alike”  she  is,  till  we  give 
her  the  freedom  and  power  to  express  herself  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  strength,  brain,  and  spirit  ? 

The  last  paragraphs  of  this  article,  entitled 
respectively  “The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman,” 
“Taking  an  Unfair  Advantage  of  Man”  and 
“Man  and  Marriage  a  Trap,”  seem  to  me  the 
most  frivolous  and  unworthy. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  modern  suffragist 
belittles  the  supreme  function  of  maternity,  that 
in  “defying”  and  “denouncing”  the  male  she  is 
in  reality  coquetting  with  him,  that  society 
“laughs  and  applauds”  her  attempt  to  fix  the 
badge  of  tyranny  upon  him,  that  in  marriage  she 
sees  a  “trap,”  in  the  married  woman  a  “slave” 


and  that  suffrage  girls  to-day  pray  on  their  knees 
to  be  delivered  from  the  “frightful  isolation”  of 
marriage.  .To  put  it  in  as  mild  language  as  I  can 
compass,  these  assumptions  and  statements  are 
unworthy  the  silliest  page  of  a  comic  supplement. 

We  are  asked  in  this  unhappy  little  paper  to 
make  our  sex  a  “business.”  Just  that  has  been 
the  supreme  cause  of  the  degradation  of  women 
throughout  the  ages.  Humanity  is  our  “busi¬ 
ness,"  womanhood  our  privilege  and  our  joy. 

Suffragists  are  such,  essentially,  not  because 
they  wish  to  “make  men  of  themselves,”  but  be¬ 
cause,  believing  in  men,  women,  and  above  all, 
children,  they  desire  to  help  their  brothers  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  a  more  perfect  humanity; 
knowing  that  in  union  lies  strength,  and  that  men 
and  women,  together  in  communal  as  in  in¬ 
dividual  affairs,  can  attain  more  than  each  can 
ever  hope  to  accomplish  separately. 


“MAKING  A  MAN  OF  HERSELF.” 

BY 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

|  HESE  four  of  Miss  Tarbell’s  papers  which 

1  have  been  running  in  the  American  Mag¬ 
azine  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and 
are  still  running,  are  considered  worth  the  pains 
we  have  taken  in  preparing  to  answer  them  this 
evening  because  of  the  ability  and  dignity  and 
power  of  the  woman  who  writes  them  and  not 
because  of  the  ability,  dignity  or  power  of  the 
papers  themselves.  Their  value,  their  weight, 
the  reason  it  is  important  to  discuss  them,  is 
that  they  are  published  in  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine  and  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  best  known  women  writers  of  America.  What 
they  present  is  in  no  way  new,  it  is  a  repetition 
of  the  standard  reactionary  views  about  women. 
But  the  seriousness  and  earnestness  with  which 
they  are  put  forth  make  it  worth  while  to  make 
careful  and  special  discussion.  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  articles  of  comment  upon  them  for  rnv  own 
magazine  and  took  great  pleasure  in  accepting 
the  invitation  to  speak  to-night. 

I  have  been  given  the  second  of  these  articles, 
under  the  title  Making  a  Man  of  Herself. 

The  position  taken  is  the  same  one  which  has 
been  held  for  all  these  years  by  those  who  have 
always  feared  that  if  women  did  anything  what¬ 
ever  outside  of  child-rearing  and  housework  they 
were  unsexing  themselves.  That  is  an  ancient  and 
limited  theory,  which  held  that  a  woman’s  entire 
nature  was  limited  by  her  femininity,  that  she 
had  feminine  qualities  and  no  others,  that  if  she 
did  anything  outside  the  home  she  thereby  did 
violence  to  her  feminine  nature. 

In  this  article  Miss  Tarbell  speaks  of  the  years 
of  collegiate  education  which  have  been  given  our 
women.  She  admits  that  women  possess  a  larger 
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stock  of  untaught  knowledge  than  men  and  states 
that  no  matter  how  much  college  education  is  put 
into  a  woman’s  mind,  it  still  remains  a  woman’s 
mind.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  why  does  Miss  Tar- 
bell  go  any  further?  If  she  admits  that  all  that 
education,  which  is  called  masculine  education, 
leaves  it  still  a  woman’s  mind,  why  does  she  fear 
that  the  woman  in  assimilating  it  is  making  a 
man  of  herself? 

She  admits  that  women  have  done  much  work, 
good  work,  useful  work.  She  denies  that  women 
have  done  great  work.  We  all  of  us  know  many 
women  we  consider  great.  But  that  is  not  the 
major  point.  Her  point  is  that  in  achieving  any¬ 
thing  whatever  in  the  business  or  professional 
world  the  woman  is  that  much  less  a  woman. 
In  order  to  do  it,  she  says,  she  is  obliged  to  crush 
down  her  woman’s  nature,  to  become  hard  and 
unnatural,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  and  injury 
to  her  woman’s  nature. 

I  might  mention  one  mistake  which  is  really 
discreditable  to  so  able  a  woman.  She  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  progress  of  women  in  this 
country  as  the  militant  movement.  The  militant 
movement  is  a  part  of  the  suffrage  movement  in 
England  and  that's  all.  The  term  is  misused. 

This  article  confines  itself  exclusively  to  that 
baseless  proposition  that  for  a  woman  to  do  any 
part  of  the  world’s  work  except  the  domestic 
part  is  to  make  a  man  of  herself.  Now,  in 
answering  this  I  am  answering  far  more  than 
Miss  Tarbell.  I  am  answering  the  whole  world 
behind  us  and  the  majority  of  the  world  around 
us  to-day.  The  view  is  incorrect,  let  me  modestly 
say.  Men  are  men  and  women  are  women  and 
will  always  remain  so.  Both  men  and  women  be¬ 
long  to  the  human  species.  Both  men  and  women 
are  human  beings.  Both  men  and  women  have 
an  equal  right  and  equal  duty  in  the  business  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  male  business ;  it  is  not 
female  business ;  it  is  the  business  of  humanity 
upon  which  women  are  entering,  and  to  enter  it 
does  not  make  men  of  them.  The  difference 
which  we  are  always  insisting  upon  is  by  no 
means  so  large  a  thing  as  we  think.  Men  and 
women  are  different  to  a  certain  degree,  but  they 
are  similar  by  ninety  per  cent,  more  than  they 
are  different.  Consider  any  other  creature  on 
earth  and  you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 
Take  two  horses;  one  is  female  and  one  is  male, 
but  they  are  both  horses.  We  never  should  think 
of  considering  one  wholly  as  a  horse  and  the 
other  as  a  female.  That  is  the  mistake  of  all  the 
ages  with  regard  to  women,  and  Miss  Tarbell 
merely  shares  in  that  mistake.  If  men  and 
women  together  are  imprisoned  in  some  place 
like  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  if  they  struggle 
to  get  out,  the  men  do  not  struggle  to  get  out 
because  they  are  males,  the  women  do  not  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  out  because  they  are  females ;  they 
both  struggle  to  get  out  because  they  both  have 
lungs.  The  possession  of  lungs  is  not  a  male 


characteristic  nor  a  female  characteristic.  If  you 
have  men  who  are  struggling,  poor,  without 
money;  if  you  have  women  struggling,  poor, 
without  money — the  men  don’t  want  it  because 
they  are  males ;  the  women  don’t  want  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  females ;  they  both  want  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  hungry.  Women  need  purses  as 
much  as  men,  but  they  don't  have  them  as  much. 

The  difference — that  complete  and  unremov¬ 
able  difference — between  men  and  women,  need 
never  concern  any  of  us.  The  woman’s  sphere  is 
hers ;  nothing  can  take  it  from  her ;  no  person 
need  concern  themselves  in  the  least  for  fear  the 
women  are  going  to  give  up  their  major  busi¬ 
ness  as  women,  which  is  motherhood.  The  work 
of  the  world  is  not  male  work  or  female  work, 
but  human  work. 

The  reason  that  through  all  these  dark  ages 
behind  us  women  have  so  leaned  upon  men,  have 
so  clung  to  men  (often  with  such  a  strangle 
hold),  have  so  pursued  them,,  is  not  because  they 
were  men,  but  because  they  were  human  beings. 
They  were  the  ones  who  made  the  world  and 
carried  it ;  and  to  have  anything  at  all  out  of  this 
world  the  woman  must  first  secure  one  man. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  women's  movement,  that  great 
■*  sociological  progress  which  is  stirring  the  whole 
world.  It  consists  not  in  the  least  in  any  loss  of 
interdependent  relation  between  the  two  as  men 
and  women,  but  of  the  reassumption  on  the  part 
of  women  of  their  share  in  human  life — a  share 
which  they  once  held,  back  of  history,  in  a  period 
where  men  and  women  were  friends  and  com¬ 
rades.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  held  a 
subsidiary  and  exclusively  feminine  •  position. 
The  world  has  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men 
and  they  have  believed  that  men  alone  had  the 
ability,  felt  the  necessity,  for  developing  civil¬ 
ization,  the  business,  education  and  religion  of 
the  world.  It  is  there  that  this  great  stir  and 
pressure  comes  to-day ;  it  is  there  women  are 
moving  forward  into  their  place  in  the  world — 
not  into  man’s  place.  Make  it  clear  in  your 
minds :  the  sphere  of  woman  consists  in  those 
capacities,  instincts,  functions,  which  pertain  to 
motherhood.  Those  are  the  feminine  functions 
in  life ;  they  constitute  the  sphere  of  woman.  The 
sphere  of  man  consists  in  those  capacities,  in¬ 
stincts,  functions,  which  pertain  to  fatherhood. 
That  is  man’s  sphere;  absolutely  that  and  that 
only.  Now  the  woman’s  is  larger  than  the  man’s 
because  motherhood  is  a  larger  thing  than  father¬ 
hood.  But  outside  motherhood  and  fatherhood, 
the  great  work  is  not  male  and  female ;  it  is  hu¬ 
man.  I  don’t  think  I  can  say  it  any  stronger ;  I 
don’t  think  I  need  say  it  again.  That  is  the 
answer  to  this  childish  repetition  of  an  old  mis¬ 
take.  Women  are  not  trying  to  make  men  of 
themselves.  They  are  trying  to  make  human  be¬ 
ings  of  themselves — and  they  are  succeeding. 
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‘•THE  BUSINESS  OF  BEING  A  WOMAN.” 

BY 

Anna  Howard  Siiaw. 

1  WOULD  rather  have  the  love  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  working  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  whole  human  race  than  to  have  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world.  In  fact,  when  one  has 
the  love  of  her  peers  she  has  everything  the 
world  has  to  give.  If  I  believed — and  I  am  glad 
I  do  believe — largely  what  Mrs.  Howe  has  said 
in  regard  to  the  love  of  my  comrades  and  friends, 

I  should  feel  repaid  for  all  the  work  I  have  ever 
done  and  feel  grateful  to  have  been  considered 
by  Him  fit  to  do  His  work. 

I  do  not  like  to  answer,  or  attempt  to  answer 
Miss  Tarbell.  I  would  rather  say  something  for 
myself — out  of  my  own  and  my  comrades’  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  question  of  women  and  women’s 
service.  But  I  am  glad  to  answer  the  article  en¬ 
titled  The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman. 

Being  a  woman  is  a  business.  Being  human  is 
to  be  natural.  Being  a  woman  is  a  business  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  subject  upon  which  Miss 
Tarbell  has  written.  She  has  not  written  in 
this  article  about  the  business  of  being  a  woman ;  , 
she  has  written  about  being  almost  everything 
that  is  human  except  being  a  woman.  And  when 
she  does  touch  upon  the  real  business  of  being  a 
woman,  she  touches  upon  it  as  if  she  had  written 
fifty  years  ago. 

She  speaks  first  of  the  very  bad  training  and 
the  very  insufficient  training  and  instruction  of 
the  young  girl  by  her  mother  for  the  duties  and 
responsibility  of  motherhood.  She  might  have 
written  these  statements  at  the  time  I  was  a  girl 
and  they  would  have  been  correct.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  there  has  been  more  effort  made, 
more  books  written,  more  books  studied,  more 
thought  given  to  the  correct  education  of  girls 
in  regard  to  motherhood  and  their  responsibility 
as  mothers,  than  in  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
years  or  all  previous  time  put  together.  There 
are  whole  organizations  of  women  who  have  de¬ 
voted  years  to  instructing  girls  for  motherhood. 

Miss  Tarbell  speaks  of  the  revolt  against  mar¬ 
riage.  Much  of  the  revolt  against  marriage  to¬ 
day  is  due  to  the  better  instruction  of  girls  in 
regard  to  the  obligation  and  the  responsibility  of 
marriage.  They  have  learned  that  marriage  is 
not  a  business  by  which  a  woman  shall  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  sheltered;  they  have  learned  that 
marriage  is  a  sacred  institution;  and  instead  of 
being  what  Miss  Tarbell  says  she  is — uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  supreme  importance  of  her  mate — 
she  is  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  her  mate  as  filling  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  her  life  and  the  life  of  the 
family;  something  besides  a  mere  provider  of 


material  things  upon  which  the  family  depends. 

I  suppose  there  are  such  silly  girls  as  are 
written  about  here — girls  who  think  that  they 
are  marrying  simply  to  have  a  good  time,  without 
any  thought  whatever  of  care  or  responsibility ; 
who  marry  a  man  because  they  may  keep  him 
upon  his  knees  all  the  time.  If  they  had  good 
sense  they  would  know  the  only  way  to  keep  him 
there  would  be  not  to  marry  him. 

The  home,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Tarbell,  is  an 
economic  partnership.  Now,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  the  suffragists  have  tried  to  drill  into 
the  heads  of  the  audiences  who  have  attended 
suffrage  lectures  it  is  that  the  real  position  of 
the  woman  in  a  home  is  that  of  an  economic 
partner.  But  an  economic  partner  is  not  one  who 
is  subject  entirely  to  the  other  partner  and  must 
pledge  beforehand  to  be  absolutely  obedient  to 
his  will  and  obey  Ins  wishes.  A  partner  is  one 
who  is  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  business 
itself  and  understands  its  entire  relation;  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  financial  standing  of  the 
business ;  some  knowledge  of  her  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  part  in  the  business.  Miss  Tarbell 
says  that  the  woman  who  feels  she  is  supported 
will  consent  to  ask  for  money.  There  are  a  lot 
of  married  women  in  this  world  who  would 
never  see  a  cent  of  money  if  they  did  not  ask 
for  it.  And  there  are  a  great  many  who  ask 
for  it  in  vain.  And  her  great  crime,  according 
to  Miss  Tarbell,  is  that  most  women  do  not  live 
within  their  income.  Most  women  do  not  have 
an  income.  If  they  had — had  a  stated  income — 
they  would  know  how  to  regulate  their  living  so 
as  to  live  within  it.  But  the  difficulty  with  most 
women  is  that  they  don’t  know  what  their  in¬ 
come  is.  It  is  variable;  and  when  they  think 
they  are  living  within  it,  sometimes  they  do  not. 
There  is  no  stated,  specific  sum  upon  which  the 
average  household  is  managed  or  run.  If  that 
condition  could  prevail,  if  it  did  prevail  and 
women  knew  each  month  the  exact  sum  of  money 
they  would  be  able  to  spend,  there  are  hundreds 
of  women  to-day  who  would  be  able  to  live 
within  that  income  and  live  successfully.  But 
the  woman  who  does  know  what  the  income  is, 
the  woman  to  whom  the  man  hands  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  every  Saturday  night,  that  woman  knows 
what  she  has  to  live  upon.  She  is  usually  the 
wife  of  a  day  laborer.  And  the  man  who  brings 
home  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  has  done  a 
splendid,  manly  task.  But  the  woman  who  in 
these  days  keeps  a  roof  over  the  heads  and  fur¬ 
nishes  food  and  raiment  for  that  family  with 
ten  or  twelve  dollars,  does  an  infinitely  greater 
task.  It  would  be  very  much  easier  to  earn  the 
ten  dollars  than  to  spend  it  so  judiciously  that 
it  would  support  ten  persons. 

She  says  further  in  regard  to  this  difficulty, 
that  we  are  not  only  responsible  for  all  the  evils 
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that  come  through  the  ignorance  of  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  but  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  trusts ! 
I  did  think  that  was  one  thing  for  which  men 
were  responsible.  But  we  are  responsible  for 
the  trusts  and  she  proves  it.  “I  can  remember,” 
she  says,  “the  day  when  the  Beef  Trust  invaded 
a  certain  Middle  Western  town.  The  war  on 
the  old-time  butchers  of  the  village  was  open. 
‘Buy  of  us,’  was  the  order,  ‘or  we  will  fill  the 
storage  house  so  full  that  the  legs  of  the  steers 
will  hang  out  of  the  windows  and  we  will  give 
away  the  meat.’  The  women  of  the  town  had  a 
prosperous  club  which  might  have  resisted  the 
tyranny  which  the  members  all  deplored,  but  the 
club  was  busy  that  Winter  with  a  study  of  the 
Greek  drama.  They  deplored  the  tyranny,  but 
they  bought  the  cut-rate  meat — the  old  butchers 
fought  to  a  finish  and  the  housekeepers  are  now 
paying  higher  prices  for  poorer  meat  and  railing 
at  the  impotency  of  man  in  breaking  up  the  Beef 
Trust.”  How  I  wish  Miss  Tarbell  had  told  us 
where  that  town  is,  that  we  might  locate  it  and 
forever  make  it  a  black  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — to  think  that  women  established  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Beef  Trust.  I  wonder  where  the 
railways,  and  the  packers,  and  the  alien  landlords 
and  the  government-protected  cattle  rangers 
come  in.  But  Miss  Tarbell  certainly  does  give 
women  business.  When  she  speaks  of  woman 
as  the  consumer,  she  says,  “None  of  these  things 
(speaking  of  the  scandal  of  American  woolen 
goods,  food  adulteration,  false  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures)  could  have  come  about  in  this  country  if 
woman  had  taken  her  business  as  a  consumer 
with  anything  like  the  seriousness  with  which 
man  takes  his  as  a  producer?”  Now,  if  we 
women  had  only  been  as  serious  in  consuming  as 
man  has  been  in  producing,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  mixed  quality  in  woolen 
goods,  no  food  adulteration,  no  false  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  true  that  women  have  not  adul¬ 
terated  the  food,  they  have  not  furnished  the 
false  weights  and  measures;  but  if  women  had 
done  their  duties  as  consumers,  men  who  had 
been  the  producers,  would  not  have  produced 
these  false  conditions  with  the  same  seriousness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  women  were  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  things  we  had  woolens  a  yard 
wide ;  when  women  did  produce  the  food  it  was 
not  adulterated ;  when  women  had  the  power  to 
control  conditions  themselves  they  gave  full 
measure  and  good  weight.  But  just  as  soon  as 
men  went  into  the  serious  business  of  producing, 
then  all  these  false  things  entered  in,  not  be¬ 
cause  men  were  false,  producers,  but  because 
women  were  not  careful  consumers.  In  the  old 
days  there  used  to  be  priests  going  about  as  apolo¬ 
gists.  They  apologized  not  for  their  religion,  but 
they  apologized  for  the  people  who  did  not  accept 
their  religion.  Now,  Miss  Tarbell  is  not  con¬ 


demning  men  who  have  gone  into  the  business  of 
giving  us  false  everything  we  have,  but  she  is 
condemning  women  who  have  consumed  these 
things.  I  wonder  if  she  considers  the  man  con¬ 
sumer  irresponsible?  Miss  Tarbell  says  of 
woman  as  a  consumer:  “If  she  does  her  work 
intelligently  she  knows  the  why  of  every  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  price  in  standards.”  Now,  just  think  of 
woman — a  woman  with  a  family  of  six  children, 
getting  up  in  the  morning  with  all  her  household 
responsibilities,  tackling  the  market  and  under¬ 
standing  the  why  of  the  fluctuation  in  eggs  and 
butter  and  flour  and  sugar  and  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  everything  else  before  breakfast !  The 
wisest  man  on  Wall  Street  does  not  know  the 
why  of  the  fluctuation  in  steel  and  he  does  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  steel.  How  under  heaven  is  the 
mother  of  six  going  to  understand  the  why  of 
the  fluctuation  in  everything  that  enters  into  the 
household  every  morning?  Can  she  understand 
before  she  buys  a  yard  of  cotton  just  why  the 
war  in  China  and  the  famine  in  India  is  afifecting 
the  cotton  industry  and  the  food  supply  so  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  reduction  of  the  wages  in 
the  United  States? 

She  says  it  is  up  to  the  women.  Well,  most 
things  have  been  up  to  us.  But  she  is  troubled 
because  we  are  up  to  it  now. 

And  now  I  have  gotten  to  the  point  of  “making 
a  democrat  of  herself  and  the  business  of  being  a 
woman.”  Where  would  poor  Mr.  Roosevelt  be 
if  we  were  all  democrats?  Miss  Tarbell  says: 
“The  reason  of  the  sudden  and  revolutionary 
change  in  the  education  of  American  women 
(which  began  with  the  nineteenth  century  and 
continued  through  it)  was  the  realization  that  if 
we  were  to  make  real  democrats,  we  must  begin 
with  the  child,  and  if  we  begin  with  the  child 
we  must  begin  with  the  mother.  Everybody  saw 
that  unless  the  child  learned  by  example  and 
precept  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  he  was  going  to  remain  what  by 
nature  we  all  are,  imperious,  demanding  and  self- 
seeking.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  depended,  in  the  minds  of  certain 
early  democrats,  upon  the  woman.  The  doctrines 
of  these  great  instruments  would  be  worked  out 
according  to  the  way  she  played  her  part.  Her 
serious  responsibility  came  in  the  fact  that  her 
work  was  one  nobody  could  take  off  her  hands. 
This  responsibility  required  education  and  lib¬ 
erty.”  Now,  doesn’t  that  sound  just  like  a  suf¬ 
fragist?  We  talk  about  being  on  the  fence:  I 
don't  know  in  which  paragraph  she  is  a  suffragist 
and  in  which  paragraph  she  is  not.  I  have  heard 
of  rail-birds,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  it  than  this.  The  education  which  Miss 
Tarbell  wants  women  to  have  is  the  education 
which  they  had  antedating  the  Revolution.  We 
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declare  if  she  is  to  be  the  mothe'r  of  the  future 
democrat,  she  must  herself  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy.  If  you  are  going  to  teach 
poetry  you  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  poet;  if 
you  are  going  to  teach  mathematics  you  must  be 
a  mathematician;  if  you  are  going  to  teach 
citizenship  you  must  be  a  citizen.  She  claims 
we  have  blundered.  Of  course,  we  have  blun¬ 
dered.  How  would  men  have  lived  with  us  if 
we  had  not- blundered  ?  How  will  we  ever  get 
a  perfect  knowledge  until  we  study  the  rudiments 
and  make  some  mistakes?  We  don’t  know  just 
how  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  but  we  do  know 
that  if  it  is  to  be  attained  at  all  it  must  be  by 
means  and  it  must  be  by  the  possession  of  the 
tools  by  which  the  end  can  be  secured. 

She  says :  “Learning  business  careers,  polit¬ 
ical  and  industrial  activities  —  none  of  these 
things  is  more  than  incidental  in  the  national 
task  of  woman.  Her  great  task  is  preparing  the 
citizen.”  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  into  the  heads  of  all  who  oppose  us.  To  edu¬ 
cate  a  citizen  you  must  yourself  be  edu¬ 
cated  ;  to  understand  civic  conditions  you 
must  yourself  have  some  civic  experience. 
Miss  Tarbell  says  we  have  .all  these  edu¬ 
cational  powers  within  our  reach.  It  calls 
for  freedom  of  movement  and  expression; 
it  calls  for  ability  to  organize,  to  discuss 
problems,  to  work  for  whatever  changes 
are  essential.  We  are  developing,  seeking  edu¬ 
cation,  and  she  is  finding  fault  with  our  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  our  business  to  know  and  to  do  these 
things  and  then  she  finds  fault  with  us  because 
we  are  attempting  to  do  them  and  to  know  and 
understand  them.  She  says :  “It  may  be  it  calls 
for  the  vote.  I  do  not  myself  see  this.” 

Miss  Tarbell  writes  about  these  things.  She 
in  her  study  sends  out  into  the  world  much  that 
is  good,  much  that  is  foolish,  but  much  that  is 
helpful.  Ida  Tarbell  writes.  But  Jane  Addams 
lives  them  and  she  does  them.  Jane  Addams  is 
down  in  the  heart  of  it  and  she  demands  the  bal¬ 
lot.  So  do  all  the  social  workers  everywhere — 
the  real  social  workers  who  understand  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  demand  the  ballot. 

Miss  Tarbell  says:  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  revelations  of  corruption  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  the  use  of  town  councils,  State  Legis¬ 
latures  and  even  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  interests  of  private  business,  have  discredited 
the  democratic  system  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  given  more  material  for  those  of  other  lands 
who  despise  democracy  to  sneer  at  us  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  happened  in  this  land.  And 
this  has  come  about  under  the  regime  of  the 
emancipated  woman.”  Woman  is  not  emanci¬ 
pated.  Woman  is  not  enfranchised.  Woman  is 
not  an  active  co-operating  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  life;  she  is  not  a  force  with  which  poli¬ 


ticians  feel  they  need  to  deal.  The  one  great 
power  which  she  could  yield  in  the  democracy  is 
withheld  from  her.  Why  does  not  Miss  Tarbell 
claim  for  women  all  the  progress,  all  the  culture, 
all  the  development  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
since  she  has  laid  upon  them  the  responsibility 
of  the  evils  of  the  last  hundred  years  Then  Miss 
Tarbell  would  have  carried  her  case  to  its  limit 
and  not  only  annihilated  man  -  as  a  responsible 
agent  from  society  and  political  life,  but  from 
the  earth  altogether. 


“THE  HOMELESS  DAUGHTER.” 

BY 

R ii eta  Ciiilde  Dorr. 

I  WILL  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  matter  with 
Ida  Tarbell :  There  is  only  one  thing  the 
matter  with  her  and  that  is  she  has  a  masculine 
mind.  The  great  big  average  masculine  mind 
when  it  comes  to  thinking  about  women  just 
stops  work. 

Now,  there  are  two  types  of  successful  women 
— one  type  which  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
then  there  is  this  new  type,  represented  by  ‘the 
suffragists,  that  absolutely  refuses  success  un¬ 
less  all  our  sisters  can  have  it,  too. 

In  this  last  article,  Miss  Tarbell  takes  the 
daughter  who  comes  home  and  hasn’t  anything 
to  do.  Why,  of  course,  she  hasn't  anything  to 
do — there  isn’t  anything  to  do  at  home  now. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  girl  to  do  at  home  when 
she  stays  at  home  and  Miss  Tarbell  sees  that — 
but  she  thinks  it’s  somebody’s  faulD-it’s  because 
the  mother  is  making  a  man  of  herself.  My 
friends,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
us  women  was  work.  As  long  as  that  work  was 
at  home  we  did  it  at  home,  and  when  it  got  out 
of  the  home  we  followed  it  out  of  the  home.  The 
homeless  daughter  is  not  an  object  of  sympathy. 
The  homeless  daughter  is  simply  the  woman  who 
always  was  and  always  will  be,  a  woman  who 
wants  to  make  herself  useful.  And  that’s  why 
we  want  to  work — because  we  will  be  more  use¬ 
ful  to  the  world. 

My  friends,  you  are  tired  and  I  am  not  going 
to  say  any  more — just  this.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  woman  in  Hartford  (the  head  of  the 
Hartford  Equal  Suffrage  League),  and  she  and 
her  husband  talk  a  great  deal  on  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  One  day  her  little  son,  a  boy  of  six,  went 
to  school  and  lifted  his  hand  up  and  wanted  to 
talk.  For  a  time  the  teacher  paid  no  attention 
to  him,  but  finally  said:  “Well,  Tommy,  what 
is  it?  If  it  is  very  important  you  may  say  it.” 
And  he  said:  “It  Is  very  important;  the  women 
in  California  have  got  the  vote.”  Now,  it  hap¬ 
pens  it  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  news 
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that  day  because  that  vote  in  California  gave  the 
impetus  which  is  going  to  get  the  vote  in  six 
States  this  Fall,  we  hope. 

These  articles  made  me  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  that  Old  Mother  Goose  rhyme : 

“Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?” 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter, 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water.” 

And  by  the  way.  Mother  Goose  was  the  great¬ 
est  humanist  that  ever  lived.  You  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with : 


“Peter,  Peter  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a  wife  and  couldn’t  feed  her. 

He  put  her  in  a  peanut  shell 
And  there  he  kept  her  very  well. 

Peter,  Peter  had  another 
And  didn’t  love  her. 

Peter  learned  to  read  and  spell 
And  then  he  loved  her  very  well.” 

And  that’s  the  way  it  will  be  when  we  get  the 
vote — you  will  love  us  very  well.  You  will  see 
that  the  newer  woman  is  a  thousand  times  more 
worth  possessing  than  the  old. 


THE  INLAND  FARMER 

By  Sarah  Noble-Ives. 


Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
VI.- THE  HIRED  MAN. 


SENCE  we  got  our  Hired  Man 
Things  is  runnin’  on  a  plan 
Diffrunt  frum  our  last  year’s  way 
When  Melissv  raked  the  hay. 

Farm  is  payin’  better  now, 

Fer  I’ve  found  that  I  c’u’d  plow 
An’  seed  down  ten  acres  more 
I  c’u’d  never  work  afore’. 

M’lissy  runs  the  house,  you  see — 
Out-o’-doors  for  Bob  an’  me. 

House  is  lookin’  most  like  new, 
Curtins  in  the  winders,  too ; 

Pots  o’  posies  here  an’  there, 
Cushion  in  my  rockin’  chair. 
Everythin’  is  runnin’  prime, 

Meals  is  ready  right  on  time. 

All  this  come  about,  'I  van, 

Sence  we  got  our  Hired  Man. 

M’lissy’s  gittin’  round  an’  fair — 
Nothin’  like  her  anywhere ; 

Growin’  sweeter  every  day — 

Like  a  meller  peach  ! — An’  say — 
Best  uv  all,  they’s  one  thing  more — 
That’s  our  Baby,  on  the  floor. 

Finest  girl  you  ever  saw! 

Spittin’  image  uv  her  Maw. 

First  one  wuz  a  boy,  ye  know, 

Lost  him  jest  three  year  ago. 

Sort  o’  spindlin’ — pined  away — 
Wasn’t  strong  enuff  ter  stay. 

Landy !  how  Melissy  cried 
When  the  little  feller  died. 

Those  days  she  wuz  helpin’  me 
With  the  farm-work,  an’  ye  see, 

She  was  druv  too  hard  that  Fall — - 
Hadn’t  strength  enuff  fer  all. 

Best  I  ever  did,  er  can — 

Wuz  ter  git  a  Hired  Man ! 


Sence  the  Hired  Man  hez  come, 
Evenin’s  I  stay  ’round  ter  hum. 
When  the  stock  is  housed  an’  fed. 
An’  the  supper  dishes  done, 
M’lissy  puts  the  Girl  ter  bed; 

An'  we  hev  the  greatest  fun ! 
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Count  her  fingers  an’  her  toes. 
While  we're  talcin’  off  her  clo’es. 
You  should  hear  Melissy  sing ! 
Cuddlin'  the  little  thing. 

Shets  her  peepers  like  a  mouse — 
Wouldn’t  know  she’s  in  the  house. 
Why,  that  kid  is  jest  a  toy — 
Wouldn't  had  her  been  a  boy ! 
M'lissy,  too,  well,  she  is  folks! 
Greatest  one  fer  crackin’  jokes! 
Keeps  me  guessin'  an’  perplexed, 
Wond’rin’  what  is  cornin’  next. 
Makes  me  lafif  so  I  can’t  speak, 
Makes  me  court  her  once  a  week. 
With  Melissy  fer  my  wife, 

I’ve  jest  fell  in  love  with  Life. 
Work  an’  everythin’  is  play — 
Hired  Man  hez  come  ter  stay ! 

Sence  we  got  the  Hired  Man, 
Afterwhiles  we  set  an’  plan 
How  we’ll  eddicate  the  Kid — 


BUDGETS  OF  THE  TRIANGLE  FIRE  VICTIMS 

BY 

Elizabeth  Dutcher. 

Agent,  Joint  Relief  Committee,  Ladies’  Waist  and  Dressmakers’  Union,  No.  25,  and 
Member  of  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  Case  Committee. 

IT  is  now  over  a  year  since  the  terrible  fire  in  station  scurried  out  to  take  a  local  for  some 
the  Triangle  shirt-waist  factory  in  Washing-  East  Side  point,  but  in  between,  the  sisters  spent 
ton  Place,  where  one  hundred  and  forty-six  peo-  every  minute  pointing  out  objects  of  interest  to 
pie  lost  their  lives,  and  many  more  were  injured,  the  little  immigrant,  who  seemed  stolidly  indif- 
The  large  relief  fund  of  $120,000,  which  was  at  ferent.  No  wonder  they  were  elated.  It  was  a 
once  raised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sufferers,  triumphant  occasion.  They,  the  girls  of  the 
was  dispersed  after  unusually  careful  and  search-  family,  had  dared,  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
ing  investigations  made  by  the  relief  organiza-  ■  adventure  of  coming  to  America — first  one  sis- 
tions,  the  Red  Cross  Committee  and  the  Joint  ter — if  the  usual  procedure  had  been  followed — 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Ladies’  Waist  Makers’  then  the  other;  they  had  scrimped  and  saved  to 
Union.  Some  of  the  families  required  long,  con-  send  back  money  regularly  to  the  old  folks  at 
tinued  care  in  the  process  of  adjustment  after  the  home,  and  had  finally  gotten  enough  together  to 
shock,  and  the  final  reports  of  the  relief  commit-  bring  the  little  brother  over.  Now  the  day  of 
tees  are  just  being  made  public.  These  reports  his  arrival  had  come;  they  had  taken  the  day 
are  detailed,  and  because  they  give  the  facts  so  off  to  meet  him,  and  put  on  their  best  clothes 
fully,  and  because  most  of  the  cases  are  con-  to  celebrate. 

cerned  with  the  problem  of  one  young  working  To-morrow  will  find  them  in  the  factory  again, 
woman,  they  are  of  very  unusual  interest.  and  the  to-morrows  after.  Eager  for  knowledge 

In  the  subway  the  other  day  a  significant  little  themselves,  but  getting  only  bits  of  it  through 
group  brought  vividly  before  me  the  most  strik-  some  evening  class  or  radical  club,  they  will  pro- 
ing  lesson  learned  by  the  Relief  Committee  in  ceed  to  give  brother  an  “American  education,” 
the  Triangle  fire  disaster.  possibly  a  full  professional  training,  and  will  go 

Two  prettily  dressed  Russian-Jewish  girls,  dis-  on  to  import  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  father, 
tinctly  of  the  more  refined,  intelligent  type,  but  if  he  is  forty-five  or  so,  will  not  work  at  all,  be- 
quite  as  distinctly  working  girls,  came  in  with  yond  a  possible  small  push-cart  or  street  soda- 
their  stolid  little  brother,  still  in  his  double-  water  stand,  partly  because  he  is  really  broken  by 
breasted  Russian  blouse  and  peaked  cap,  and  hard  work  and  privations,  partly  because  he  can¬ 
carrying  his  other  earthly  belongings  in  a  truly  not  learn  the  language,  and  partly  for  religious  rea- 
amazing  basket  arrangement.  The  group  boarded  sons — the  habits  of  a  lifetime  make  him  keep 
the  train  at  South  Ferry,  and  at  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  Jewish  ritual  more  strictly  than  can  possibly 


Give  her  all  the  things  we  missed — 
Listen  what  Melissy  did ! 

Couldn’t  wait,  ye  know— she  jist 
Sent  fer  cattylogs — got  four ! 

Well’sly  an’  that  air  Brin  More, 

Smith  an’  Vassar.  Oh,  yes,  fust 
There'll  be  Grammar  School  an’  High ; 
Then  that  little  pidgin  pie 
Goes  ter  College — er  we  bust ! 

M’lissy  says  the  Country  may 
Need  our  little  girl  some  day. 

When  the  wimmen  vote  she’ll  know 
What  ter  do  an’  where  ter  go, 

How  ter  ballot  an’  who  for, 

An’  a  lot  o’  l’arnin’  more — 

How  ter  live  an’  do  her  part — 

Bless  her  little  sleepin’  heart ! 

Course  we  got  ter  work  fer  this, 

But  it’s  wuth  it,  says  Meliss. 

Tell  you  what,  we  never  can 
Do  without  a  Hired  Man! 
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be  reconciled  with  American  working  conditions. 
The  East  Side  is  full  of  grave  patriarchal  men 
of  mature  years,  who  seem  to  have  no  earthly 
occupation,  other  than  that  of  frequenting  the 
houses  of  prayer.  Italians,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  not  affected  by  the  religious  difficulty,  must 
face  the  language  problem,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  wanted,  after  forty,  by  contractors  on 
public  works — the  work  for  which  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  fitted.  As  for  the  brothers,  the  whole 
Jewish  tendency  is  to  regard  the  young  men  of 
the  family  as  its  important  members,  whose  best 
development  must  be  secured  at  any  cost,  and 
they  are  given  every  possible  opportunity  for 
education,  and  encouraged  to  regard  themselves 
as  free  to  marry  at  any  time,  with  but  little  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  parents.  The  girls,  on  the 
contrary,  find  work  easier,  keep  it  more  steadily 
(we  shall  take  up  the  reasons  for  this  later), 
and  do  not  dream  of  marriage  until  every  one’s 
future  is  carefully  provided  for.  After  marriage, 
they  will  continue  to  feel  very  serious  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  the  old  people  will  usually  be  found 
living  with  them.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  East  Side  girl — the  girl  who  is  looked 
upon  as  a  credit  to  her  family  and  wins  pub’ic 
commendation  as  a  “good  girl.”  It  is  a  life  well 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  the  Triangle  fire  vic¬ 
tims,  as  shown  by  the  records  kept  by  the  Relief 
Committee.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  a  real  insight  into  the  lives 
of  these  women  than  these  relief  budgets  offer. 
The  problem  of  the  working  woman's  life  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  our  lips:  it  is  endlessly  written  about; 
and  the  condition  it  represents  forms  one  of  the 
most  constantly  used  arguments  for  extending 
the  franchise  to  women.  Much  of  what  is  said 
is,  frankly,  guess-work.  There  are  still  many 
people  who  secretly  believe  that  women  come  into 
industry  in  a  very  casual  way :  that  they  are  not 
earnest  about  it ;  that  their  chief  desire  is  to 
obtain  through  it  extra  spending  money ;  and  that 
men  are  their  natural  protectors,  who  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  stern  realities,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  represent  them  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country.  To  all  of  us,  perhaps,  these  budgets 
come  as  a  shock,  and  bring  a  revelation. 

The  regular  charity  organization  record  is  care¬ 
fully  gleaned  by  the  same  trained  investigators 
who  made  these  records,  and  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  :  to  find  the  exact  status  of  the  family  and 
the  best  way  to  meet  its  needs.  But  the  or¬ 
dinary  charity  organization  case  represents  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  The  people  who  seek  relief 
are  the  abnormal  people,  the  people  who  cannot 
maintain  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and,  going  under,  throw  up  despairing  hands  for 
help.  But  the  women  who  jumped  from  the 
tenth  story  of  the  Ashe  Building  were  self-reliant 
working  women,  who  had  never  asked  for  char¬ 


itable  assistance,*  and  who  were  making  their 
way  in  the  average  fashion — or  a  little  above  the 
average,  for  the  strain  of  work  in  this  particular 
factory  was  very  great,  and  capable  women,  of 
good  physique,  who  could  be  speeded  up,  and 
work  overtime  during  the  busy  season,  were 
sought  after  by  the  employers. 

What  is  the  first  statement  made  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee?  Says  that 
report : 

“The  families  affected  by  the  Washington 
Place  fire  were  for  the  most  part  Jewish  and 
Italian  immigrants  .  .  .  dependent  largely  on 
the  earnings  of  girls  and  women.” 

These  girls  then,  just  at  the  age  when  clothes 
and  good  times  make  their  greatest  appeal,  were 
not  working  at  a  power  machine  in  a  high  loft 
building  for  nothing.  They  were  there  because 
they  were  the  support  of  a  great  number  of 
people. 

The  Red  Cross  Committee,  with  its  166  cases 
makes  the  statement  we  have  just  quoted.  I 
want  to  illustrate  just  how  this  support  was  given 
by  giving  you  some  figures  from  the  union  rec¬ 
ords,  partly  because  I  am  mote  familiar  with 
them,  and  partly  because  they  are  the  families 
where  such  heavy  responsibilities  seem  most  im¬ 
probable.  One  would  not  expect  one  girl  whose 
young  shoulders  carried  such  heavy  burdens  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  long  strike,  or  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  paying  her  union  dues 
and  assessments,  particularly  when  she  was 
working  in  a  non-union  shop,  where  organization 
was  discouraged  in  every  possible  way.** 

Sixty-five  cases  were  taken  for  continued  care 
by  the  Joint  Relief  Committee.  These  included 
families  where  one  or  members  had  been  killed 
or  injured  in  the  disaster,  and  there  was  some 
union  connection. 

Of  these  sixtv-five  Jewish  and  Italian  families, 
sixty-two  of  the  victims  were  girls  or  women 
(four  families  having  two  women  victims  each; 
seven  families  having  men  victims  only)  : 

(a)  Fifteen  gave  practically  all  their  salarv 
toward  the  support  of  families  living  in  America. 

(b)  *** Nineteen  were  the  whole  or  main  sup¬ 
port  (that  is,  providing  more  than  one-half  of 
the  weekly  income)  of  families  living  in  America. 
Of  these  three  were  married,  and  supported  idle 
husbands,  as  well  as  their  children,  and  partlv 
supported  aged  parents,  and  f  four  were  the 
heads  of  families,  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  living  with  them  as 
dependents,  and  no  older  people. 

*P-  J  Report  of  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee:  Tlier.e  were  for  the  mor.t  part  families  who  had  never 

received  charitable  assistance.”  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  one  in  every  nine  families  in  New  York  receive  some 
form  of  charity  every  year.  Only  one  of  the  sixty-five  union 
families  had  so  received  aid. 

“This  was  of  course  the  shop  where  the  trouble  started 
winch  was  out  the  longest  in  the  shirt  waist  strike  of 
1909-10.  -I  he  strikers  were  out  five  months,  and  were  then 
compelled  to  settle  on  an  open  shop  basis.  Most  of  the  union 
girls  who  went  back  were  discharged  shortly  thereafter,  and 
only  three  of  one  union  cases  were  girls  who  had  been  in  the 
strike. 

***In  two  instances  two  girls  were  together  the  main  sup¬ 
port  of  a  household. 

1 0f  these  one  had  an  older  brother  who  had  never  helped 
her  in  any  way,  living  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
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(c)  Twenty-one  sent  sums  ranging  from  $5 
to  $20  per  month  (verified  in  all  cases  by  money 
order  receipts),  to  dependents  living  in  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Palestine. 

(d)  Twenty-one  were  either  alone  in  New 
\ork  (without  any  member  of  their  immediate 
family  in  the  city),  or  two  sisters  were  alone  and 
lived  and  worked  together.  * 

The  average  age  was  about  nineteen  years. 

Ever  since  the  Suffrage  parade  in  May,  people 
have  been  talking  of  the  youth  of  some  of  the 
marching  women.  They  seem  to  feeel  that  one 
must  be  at  least  forty  and  a  little  rheumatic  be¬ 
fore  one  is  competent  to  judge  whether  woman 
needs  political  rights  or  no.  Such  people  form 
their  ideas  from  the  sheltered  girls  of  their  own 
acquaintance,  and  some  of  us  think  they  are 
rather  mistaken  about  even  them. 

But  these  girls  in  their  teens — typical  New 
York  working  women — were  supporting  old 
fathers  and  mothers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  mothering  and  supporting  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  sending  brothers  to  high 
school,  to  art  school,  to  dental  college,  to  en¬ 
gineering  courses.  By  the  way,  isn’t  it  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  old  Miltonic  ideal  for  women  : 

“He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,”  that 
so  many  of  these  girls  were  working  at  the  swift 
electric  machines,  overtime,  and  even  Sundays, 
in  the  busiest  season,  sapping  their  young 
strength  and  energy  in  order  to  support  fathers 
of  forty-five,  who  were  devoting  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  to  religious  meditation,  either  in 
New  York  or  in  the  Zionist  colonies  of  Pales¬ 
tine  ? 

"W  hy  is  it  so  easy  for  the  woman  worker  to 
get  work,  and  why  is  she  becoming  more  and 
more  in  some  parts  of  our  community,  as  these 
budgets  show,  the  dependable  family  "bread-win¬ 
ner?  The  answer  is  not  in  her  deftness  alone; 
it  is  also  her  submissiveness  and  her  cheapness. 
Women  will  submit  to  worse  conditions,  longer 
hours,  and  shorter  wages  than  men.  People  have 
always  said  that  this  was  because  they  were 
“only  working  for  pin  money,” — or,  (a  grudging 
concession),  that  they  “had  only  themselves  to 
support.”  We  have  seen  from  the  above  what 
heavy  responsibilities  they  in  reality  carry.  Is 
the  low  wage,  the  submission,  an  inheritance  from 
the  days  when  the  working  girl  was  first  edging 
timidly  into  industry,  driven  by  her  wants  and 
glad  to  get  any  return  for  her  day’s  work?  Or 
is  it  that  there  is  always  in  the  back  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  mind,  the  sense  of  her  sex-inferiority — 
the  knowledge  that  she  belongs  to  a  group  with¬ 
out  political  rights,  who  may  be  oppressed  with 
impunity,  and  forced  to  underbid  her  own  men- 


*Of  course  there  is  considerable  duplication  in  the  above 
list,  many  girls  under  (d)  coming  also  under  (c).  But  note, 
there  is  no  duplication  between  (a)  and  (b). 


folks?  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  easier  for  a  woman 
worker  to-day  to  get  a  job  in  the  factories  of 
New  York  than  for  a  man  to  get  a  similar  sort 
of  job ,  and  more  and  dependence  is  being  placed 
upon,  such  workers  by  their  families. 

In  another  article,  I  want  to  tell  some  of  the 
life  stories  of  these  girls,  and  the  problems  they 
had  had  to  face  in  their  brief,  eventful  lives. 


A  LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Palo  Alto,  May  14,  1912. 

My  Dear  Friends : 

ATE  cannot  harm  me — I  voted  to-day.  It 
took  five  minutes  away  from  home.  I 
met  my  neighbors.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
real  polls  look  like. 

For  my  precinct,  the  city  hired  a  new,  clean 
tent  and  put  it  up  in  a  grass-covered  lot  next  to 
a  church.  In  front  of  the  tent  were  young  trees. 
At  the  side  were  the  beautiful  ivies  that  covered 
the  church.  In  the  door-way  stood  a  white-haired 
deacon  who  is  a  neighbor.  It  was  a  pleasant 
picture. 

Inside  the  tent  there  wasn’t  any  extra  room. 
There  were  the  canvas  booths,  the  election  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  records,  etc,  one  man  voter  on  the 
way  out,  and  one  man  voter  ahead  of  me.  All 
were  neighbors  and  recognized  me  promptly- — 
in  fact,  they  made  off-hand,  friendly  remarks, 
saying  they  expected  me  earlier,  they  had  feared 
I  had  forgotten  it  was  voting  day,  that  I  was 
late,  and  “how  do  you  do?” 

A  woman  clerk  looked  up  my  name  in  her 
printed  list,  a  man  clerk  pointed  to  his  book 
to  sign.  One  of  the  officers  said,  “Give  her  a 
democratic  ballot,”  while  they  all  looked  at  me 
to  see  how  I  would  take  the  joke.  I  answered 
quickly,  “Try  it.”  I  guess  my  neighbors  knew  I 
was  for  La  Follette. 

I  disappeared  in  a  booth,  was  in  eclipse  just 
long  enough  to  make  two  crosses  on  my  Repub¬ 
lican  ballot,  emerged,  handed  my  folded  ballot  to 
another  neighbor,  and  it  slid  into  the  box  the 
way  John  Pierpont  said  long  ago  that  it  would. 
“A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod.” 

Two  women  neighbors  appeared  in  the  door, 
and  I  passed  them  on  my  way  out,  mounted  my 
bicycle,  and  came  home  to  tell  you  two  things : 
one  is  that  voting  takes  a  few  minutes  only ; 
the  other  that  there  hasn’t  been  a  minute  of  the 
day  since  last  October  that  it  hasn’t  made  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  treatment  of  women 
by  men  in  California.  We  have  lost  our  old  “de¬ 
consideration.”  We  find  ourselves  considered  all 
the  time  now,  and  it  feels  good.  There  is  a 
difference  hard  to  put  into  words.  We  were 
not  “people”  last  year.  We  are  people  now. 
Yours  for  Ohio, 

Alice  Park. 
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ABDUL  BAHA  AND  WOMAN  S  SUFFRAGE 

BY 

Wendell  Phillips  Dodge. 


ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS,  the  head  of  the 
great  Bahai  Movement  for  the  Unifica¬ 
tion  of  Religions  and  the  establishment  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Peace,  who  graciously  addressed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Temple  on  the  evening  of  May  20th, 
and  who  “has  come  out”  strongly  for  “woman’s 
rights,”  so-called,  is  the  most  remarkable  person¬ 
age  in  the  world  to-day.  Since  the  age  of  nine, 
when  his  Father,  Balia  ‘U’llah,  the  founder  of 
the  Bahai  Movement,  was  banished  from  Persia, 
after  casting  aside  his  rank  and  title  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Royal  Family,  to  promulgate  his  views 
of  Religious  Unity  and  International  Peace, 
Abdul  Baha  has  been  a  prisoner.  For  forty  of 
these  long  years  he  was  confined  within  the  great 
fortress'  walls  of  “The  Prison  City”  of  Acca, 
Syria  (Palestine),  made  famous  in  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  and  many  times  since  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  He  was  not  liberated  until 
the  Young  Turks  came  into  power,  after  over¬ 
throwing  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed,  of  Turkey,  four 
years  ago.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  walked 
the  earth  a  “free”  man,  and  went  to  Egypt.  Last 
year  he  visited  Paris,  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
London,  where  he  addressed  large  gatherings  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  other  places.  Com¬ 
ing  here  in  April,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  his  World- 
Message  of  Good  Will  and  Peace  to  all  mankind. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  these  shores,  while 
coming  up  the  Bay  aboard  the  S.  S.  Cedric,  than 
he  declared  to  the  Ship  News  reporters  of  the 
New  York  newspapers,  the  writer  among  them, 
that  Lhiiversal  Peace  would  not  be  a  reality  un¬ 
til  women  had  the  right  to  vote ! 

Speaking  further,  he  said: 

“If  women  were  educated  with  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  as  men,  their  capacity  being  the  same, 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  In  fact,  women 
have  a  superior  disposition  to  men,  they  are 
more  receptive,  more  sensitive,  their  intuition  is 
more  intense.  The  only  reason  of  their  present 
backwardness  in  some  directions  is  because  they 
have  not  had  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
men. 

“If  a  mother  is  well  educated,  her  children  will 
also  be  well  -taught.  If  the  mother  is  wise,  the 
children  will  be  wise ;  if  the  mother  is  religious, 
the  children  will  also  be  religious.  If  the  mother 
is  a  good  woman,  then  the  children  will  also  be 
good.  The  future  generation  depends  then  on 
the  mothers  of  to-day.  Is  not  this  a  vital  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  for  women? 

“Surely,  God  does  not  wish  such  an  important 
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instrument  as  woman  to  be  less  perfect  than  she 
is  able  to  become!  Divine  Justice  demands  that 
men  and  women  should  have  equal  rights.  There 
is  no  difference  between  them ;  neither  sex  is 
superior  to  the  other  in  the  sight  of  God.” 

Later,  when  asked  if  he  would  address  The 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  Abdul  Baha,  whose 
name,  translated  into  English,  means  “The  Serv¬ 
ant  of  God,”  which  he  surely  is,  said : 

“One  of  the  great  things  which  was  hidden  in 
the  realm  of  existence  was  the  potential  capabil¬ 
ity  or  capacity  of  womankind. 

“In  past  ages,  woman  was  wronged  and  op¬ 
pressed.  Alas !  most  especially  was  this  the  case 
In  Asia  and  Africa  and  Australia.  In  these  three 
continents,  women  were  most  greatly  oppressed. 
So  much  so  that  in  certain  parts  of  Asia  women 
were  not  considered  as  members  or  parts  of  the 
humankind  !  1  hey  considered  womankind  as  an 

inferior  people,  or  race  or  kind.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  people,  known  as  the  Nosyrians,  who  held 
to  this  belief  for  a  long  period,  namely,  that 
woman  was  the  manifestation  of  the  evil  spirit 
or  Satan;  and  that  man  alone  was  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Merciful  One  or  the  Lord. 

“At  last  this  century  of  light  has  arrived.  In 
this  age  the  realities  of  things  have  been  ex- 
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posed.  Many  mysterious  things  have  become  re¬ 
vealed,  and  among  them  this  very  subject.  So 
that  outside  of  Europe  and  America,  and  even 
in  the  Orient  to-day  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  if 
not  well  practiced,  that  womankind  is  equal  to 
mankind. 

"There  have  appeared  women  who  have  been 
verily  the  signs  of  guidance,  might  and  power ! 
Some  have  been  notable  poets.  Some,  philosophic 
minds.  Some  brave  and  courageous.  Among 
the  brave  were  those  who  exhibited  their  valor 
and  courage  on  the  battlefields.  And  the  poet¬ 
esses  have  left  their  poetical  works,  which  are 
master-pieces  of  literature.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  Kurrat  El-Ayn,  who  was  a  Bahai.  She 
was  the  one  who  discomfited  all  the  learned  men 
of  Persia.  In  whatsoever  meeting,  when  she  en¬ 
tered,  the  learned  were  silent.  She  was  so  well 
versed  in  the  philosophy  and  sciences  of  the 
times  that  the  learned  men  always  considered  her 
first.  And  her  courage  was  unparalleled,  to  the 
extent  that  she  withstood  her  enemies  until  she 
was  killed.  She  withstood  a  king  and  monarch, 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  a  most  despotic 
man,  a  despot  who  through  his  decree  could  kill 
a  thousand  men  each  day.  There  was  not  a  day 
during  which  he  did  not  kill  many  people. 

“This  woman,  singly  and  alone,  was  capable 
of  withstanding  such  a  monarch  until  her  last 
breath,  and  then  she  offered  her  life — forfeited 
it — for  the  cause  of  womankind  and  humanity. 

"What  is  the  difference  between  man  and 
woman?  Both  are  human.  In  all  the  functions 
and  powers  they  are  co-partners.  At  most  it  has 
been  this :  That  woman  has  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  man  has  so  long  enjoyed,  especially 
education.  She  has  not  had  military  tactics.  If 
she  cannot  go  on  the  battlefield  and  kill,  is  that 
a  shortcoming?  Supposing  she  has  not  used  a 
gun,  she  has  not  worked  the  cannon.  If  we  pre¬ 
sent  a  cannon  to  a  woman  and  ask  her  to  fire  it 
and  she  should  fail,  is  that  an  imperfection?  At 
most  we  can  say  it  is  a  compliment,  or  praise  to 
her,  that  in  the  hardness  of  the  heart  she  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  man ! 

“If  we  say  to  womankind,  ‘come  along  and  kill 
people,’  they  will  say,  'We  cannot  do  it.’  Now, 
that  is  not  a  shortcoming.  But,  be  it  known  that 
if  womankind  had  been  trained  according  to  mili¬ 
tary  tactics,  I  believe  that  they  could  kill  many, 
too!  But  God  forbid  womankind  to  learn  mili¬ 
tary  tactics!  May  they  never  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  up  the  gun.  Because  that  is  not  a 
glory.  Home-making  and  joy-creating  and  com¬ 
fort-making  are  truly  glories  of  man !  Man 
should  not  glory  in  this,  that  he  can  kill  people. 
Man  should  glory  in  this,  that  he  can  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself. 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic  there  are  two  words  distinct, 


which  in  English  are  translated  ‘man.’  In  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic  there  is  this  distinction,  when 
the  word  ‘man’  is  used  in  one  sense  it  means 
both  man  and  woman,  and  the  pronoun  is  refer¬ 
able  to  both ;  whereas,  there  is  a  word  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  male  and  the  female.  We  use  the 
word  ‘man’  as  applicable  to  man  alone,  as  though 
it  referred  to  the  male  alone,  whereas  it  doesn’t 
at  all.  We  use  the  word  ‘man’  in  English  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  the  same. 

“That  which  God  has  not  created,  that  dis¬ 
tinction  which  He  has  not  made,  we  must  not 
observe.  It  is  a  superstition.  The  thing  which 
is  to  be  considered,  however,  is  this,  that  woman¬ 
kind  must  be  more  highly  educated.  They  must 
have  equal  opportunities  with  men.  There  must 
be  no  difference  whatsoever  between  their  edu¬ 
cation.  And  until  this  reality,  namely,  the  equal¬ 
ity  between  the  male  and  the  female  in  the  hu¬ 
man  kingdom,  is  fully  established,  is  fully  re¬ 
alized,  the  highest  attainment  for  society  is  not 
made  possible. 

“Supposing  womankind  is  inferior  to  man  in 
a  certain  degree,  even  if  that  be  the  case,  that  is 
not  to  be  considered,  because  this  very  distinc¬ 
tion  is  going  to  create  discord  and  trouble.  They 
will  say,  well,  if  womankind  is  inferior,  there¬ 
fore  she  is  not  to  be  qualified  with  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  man  has.  In  brief,  man  thinks  himself  su¬ 
perior  to  us.  And  their  ambition  may  wax  cold, 
saying  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  reach  the  same 
station  because  it  is  creationally  impossible.  This 
love  of  advancement  would  wax  less.  They 
would  become  hopeless. 

“On  the  contrary,  we  must  declare  that  their 
capacity  is  greater.  When  man  endeavors  to 
educate  a  person,  he  should  inspire  him  with 
hope  and  ambition  until  the  susceptibilities  for 
progress  may  increase.  And  he  should  not  be 
told  that  he  is  inferior  or  weaker  in  qualities.  If 
you  tell  a  pupil  in  the  school  that  his  intelligence 
is  less  than  the  other  pupils,  it  is  a  very  great 
drawback  for  his  advancement.  Instead,  he  must 
be  encouraged  to  advance.  You  should  say  to 
him,  ‘You  are  most  capable  and  if  you  en¬ 
deavor,  you  will  reach  the  highest  mark,’  and 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

“In  short,  my  hope  is  that  in  the  five  conti¬ 
nents  where  this  is  not  fully  established,  it  may 
be  established  and  the  banner  of  equality  may 
be  raised.  And  let  it  be  known  once  more  that 
until  womankind  and  mankind  realize  this  equal¬ 
ity,  progress  is  not  made  possible.  The  world  of 
humanity  consists  of  two  divisions,  of  two  parts. 
One  part  or  member  is  woman,  the  other  is  man. 
Until  the  two  are  equal  in  strength,  the  oneness 
of  humanity  cannot  be  realized.  And  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  humankind  will  not  be  a  reality.  God 
willing,  this  is  to  be  so.” 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  TOMORROW 


WILLIAM  HARD'S  recent  book,  The 
Women  of  To-morrow is  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  woman  in  modern  society.  Instead  of  scolding 
her  for  being  uneasy  and  prating  about  me¬ 
diaeval  home  duties  which  no  longer  exist,  he 
seeks  to  interpret  the  “big  industrial  unfoldment 
which  is  exposing  all  women,  willing  or  unwill¬ 
ing,  to  the  winds  of  the  social  process,  which  is 
giving  to  all  women,  whether  home-keepers  or 
wanderers,  in  place  of  the  old  home  world,  the 
new  world-home." 

Not  natural  depravity  but  the  factory  system 
and  city  life  is  at  the  root  of  the  woman  ques¬ 
tion.  A  changing  social  situation  is  bound  to 
alter  the  characteristics  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  modern  man  is  no  more  like  the  patriarchal 
father  with  his  long  beard  and  large  brood  than 
is  the  new  woman  like  her  great-grandmother 
who  combined  the  offices  of  household  drudge, 
factory  girl,  gardener,  doctor,  brewer,  mother 
and  teacher.  But  who  scolds  the  man  of  to-day  ? 
He  is  really  neglecting  his  sphere  when  he  per¬ 
mits  the  packing-houses  to  prepare  meat,  the 
contractor  to  build  dwellings  and  the  great 
farmer  to  plant  and  reap  for  him.  “By  the  in¬ 
vention  of  power-driven  machines  and  by  the 
distribution  of  the  compact  industries  of  the 
home  out  and  into  the  scattered,  innumerable 
business  enterprises  of  the  community,  Science 
has  given  us,  in  place  of  a  simple  and  near  world, 
a  complicated  and  distant  one." 

Mr.  Hard  treats  of  five  phases  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  woman.  The  first  chapter, 
“Love  Deferred,”  shows  the  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  late  marriage.  “Early  marriage,”  he 
says,  “was  made  by  economic  advantages.  It 
was  destroyed  by  economic  changes.  It  will  not 
be  restored  except  by  economic  adjustments.” 

“Learning  for  Earning,”  shows  woman’s  in¬ 
vasion  into  the  working  world.  The  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  belated  bride  is  a  self-supporting 
woman.  “As  marriage  recedes,  and  as  the  period 
of  gainful  work  before  marriage  lengthens,  the 
need  of  real  preparation  for  that  gainful  work 
becomes  steadily  more  urgent,  and  the  United 
States  moves  steadily  onward  unto  an  era  of 
trained  women  as  well  as  of  trained  men.”  Thus 
we  find  a  steady  development  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  along  professional  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  lines.  “The  father  of  Frederick  the  Great 
used  to  go  about  bis  realm  with  a  stick,  and  when 
he  saw  a  woman  in  the  street  he  would  shake  the 
stick  at  her  and  say :  ‘Go  back  into  the  house. 
An  honest  woman  keeps  indoors.’  Probably  quite 
sensible,”  adds  Mr.  Hard.  “When  she  went  in¬ 


doors,  she  went  into  a  job.  1  he  ‘middle  class 
daughter  of  to-day,  if  her  mother  is  living  and 
housekeeping,  goes  indoors  into  a  vacuum.” 

“Learning  for  Spending”  reveals  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  housekeeper  and  her  need  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  consumer.  In  a  period  of  "readv-to- 
eat  foods  and  ready-to-wear  clothes”  comes, 
strange  to  relate,  the  most  serious,  the  most 
notable  recognition  ever  given  in  any  age  to  the 
home’s  economic  value.”  As  the  author  perti¬ 
nently  remarks,  “the  revival  of  the  home  seems 
to  attract  larger  crowds  to  the  mourners’  bench 
every  year.”  The  elevation  of  home  economics 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  the  rapid  increase  of 
special  schools  for  domestic  art  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  subject  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  is  indicative  of  the  new  attitude. 
With  this  phase  of  women’s  training  comes  also 
new  emphasis  upon  her  duty  as  a  buyer,  and  the 
“effort  to  determine  problems  in  civic  life  which 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  women." 

“The  Masters"  explains  the  doll.  We  have 
sometimes  been  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  the 
parasitic  daughter  of  the  rich,  the  woman  of  the 
leisure  class  who  passes  from  the  idleness  of  her 
father’s  home  to  the  idleness  of  her  husband’s 
establishment.  We  forget  that  “she  was  brought 
up  to  think  that  leisure  was  woman’s  natural 
estate.  Work,  for  any  girl,  she  regarded  as  an 
accident  due  to  the  unexpected  and  usually  rep¬ 
rehensible  collapse  of  the  males  of  the  poor  girl's 
family.”  It  is  small  wonder  that  this  type  “dead¬ 
heads”  her  way  through  life.  Mr.  Hard  lays  the 
blame  upon  those  who  ’’trained  her  out  of  the 
life  of  the  race  into  race-death.”  For  the  doll  is 
the  victim  of  circumstances  which  remove  from 
the  soil  of  struggle. 

Activity,  such  as  is  found  in  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  worker,  and  social  service  and 
citizenship  for  the  woman  with  leisure,  is  the 
writer’s  solution  for  many  of  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  last  chapter,  “Mothers  of  the 
World,”  is  a  stirring  tribute  to  the  new  woman¬ 
liness,  using  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  evolution  of  social  service.  Women, 
naturaly  enough,  were  first  interested  in  kinder¬ 
gartens,  and  when  the  City  was  persuaded  to 
take  over  the  pioneer  kindergartens,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  vacation  schools.  From  this, 
the  road  to  interest  in  citizenship  was  via  school 
extension,  industrial  education  and  juvenile  court. 
Mr.  Hard  thinks  that  women  who  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  such  work  for  the  public  good 
come  ultimately  to  a  desire  for  citizenship.  "It’s 
simply  a  sequence  to  women’s  interest  in  the 
world’s  housekeeping.” 
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In  a  dosing  soliloquy,  a  woman  says,  “That 
weary  ancient  world,  recoiling  from  its  luxuries, 
its  dissipations,  its  surfeits,  turned  to  pessimistic 
mysticism,  to  the  theory  that  the  things  of  the 
flesh  are  vile,  to  monastic  withdrawal  into  the 
desert  and  the  mountains,  to  the  life  of  inward 
searchings. 

"  1  his  modern  world  is  turning  to  optimistic 
materialism,  to  the  theory  that  the  flesh  and  the 
things  of  the  flesh  can  be  made  noble,  to  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  societies  and  juvenile  courts,  to  the 
life  of  outward  workings. 

“That  world  found  peace  in  renunciation. 
This  world  seeks  peace  in  service.” 

Responding  to  this,  is  the  question,  “Who  are 
you  ?” 

“I,”  comes  the  reply,  “I  am  the  spirit  that 
made  woman  love  her  child,  and  that  shall  yet 
make  her  love  her  kind.” 
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THE  VOTE  AND  THE  SHELTERED  WOMAN 

BY 


Louise  Maunsell  Field. 


WHEREVER  women  meet  nowadays,  the 
question  of  suffrage  is  almost  invariably 
discussed,  and  one  of  the  comments  frequently 
made,  sometimes  by  an  “anti,”  sometimes  by  one 
of  the  indifferent,  is  this:  “Well,  I  don't  see 
what  good  the  vote  is  going  to  do  it.” 

In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand  the  woman  who  speaks  thus  is  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed,  not  by  her  own  labor,  but  by 
that  of  somebody  else.  She  can  afford  to  buy 
pure  milk  for  her  babies,  her  surroundings  are 
luxurious,  her  children  are  educated  exclusively 
in  private  schools,  she  can  pay  to  have  her  own 
street  kept  clean  and  her  own  garbage  removed 
by  private  contractors :  she  is  in  no  obvious  dan¬ 
ger  from  inadequate  factory  laws  or  inadequate 
enforcement  of  factory  laws,  and  she  is  not  clear¬ 
sighted  enough  to  discover  peril  to  herself  in  the 
defective  housing  and  bad  sanitary  conditions 
of  other  people.  She  is,  or  believes  herself  to 
be,  comfortable  and  well  protected. 

And  the  amazing  egotism  of  her  point  of 
view  never  seems  to  occur  to  her,  until,  if  she  is 
fortunate,  something  awakens  her  dormant  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  and  makes  of  her  a  con¬ 
vert. 

For,  if  the  woman  suffrage  propaganda  had 
done  nothing  else  it  would  have  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  this — that  it  has  awakened  the  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  among  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  women  belonging  to  the  leisure,  sheltered 
class.  They  have  learned  that  they  cannot  hold 


themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  can¬ 
not  live  m  a  fair  garden  surrounded  by  impass¬ 
able  barriers.  The  cry  of  the  hungry,  of  those 
who  are  being  sucked  down  into  that  seething 
whirl-pool  of  vice  whose  very  existence  the  shel¬ 
tered  woman  has  but  recently  become  willing  to 
acknowledge,  pierces  now  through  every  wall, 
calling  to  those  within  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those 
without;  pleading,  demanding  that  those  who 
have  shall  give,  not  charity,  but  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  those  who  have  not. 

“What  good  will  the  vote  do  me?”  does  the 
sheltered  woman  ask ! 

If  it  be  good  to  have  a  keen-edged  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  in  the  great  battle  for  social 
welfare,  that  good  will  it  do  her:  if  it  be  good  to 
have  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  that  good 
will  it  do  her.  The  mere  attempt  to  get  it  has 
linked  together  in  a  new  realization  of  their  com¬ 
mon  humanity  women  of  many  diverse  classes. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  high  and  noble  element 
of  the  suffrage  campaign  shows  itself  most 
plainly.  The  Crusader  of  yore  sought  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul ;  interwoven  with  his 
cause  there  was  the  hope  of  a  direct  personal 
gain.  But  the  women  who  to-day  stand  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Suffrage  Crusade  are  most  of 
them  women  who  in  winning  the  ballot  would 
win  not  something  to  contribute  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  welfare,  but  a  tool  with  which  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  world,  that  work  some  of  them 
are  trying  now  to  do  with  empty  hands. 
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Jane  Addams  will  be  no  more  respected,  no 
more  beloved  when  she  becomes  a  fully  en¬ 
franchised  citizen  than  she  is  to-day,  for  that 
would  be  impossible ;  but  she  will  then  be  able 
to  rely  on  a  large  body  of  voters  who,  lacking 
the  rare  gifts  which  make  her,  ballotless,  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with,  are  nevertheless,  those  best 
fitted  to  comprehend  and  sympathize  with  her. 

A  hoe  with  which  to  root  out  the  weeds  that 
choke  the  good  grain,  a  sword  with  which  to  fight 
in  the  everlasting  struggle  against  evil — these  the 
vote  will  give  to  the  sheltered  woman. 

WOMAN’S  VOICE. 

BY 

Ida  Monroe. 

OYAL  hearts  and  hands  are  banding, 

And  they  hasten  to  the  fore, 

Equal  rights  at  once  demanding, 

Open  wide  the  Voter’s  door. 

Too  long  woman  has  been  trampled, 

Forced  to  work  for  lesser  pay, 

Every  grievance  that  has  rankled 
Bids  us  claim  the  right  of  way. 

Woman's  voice  is  loudly  calling, 

And  it  echoes  far  and  near, 

Tramp  of  busy  feet  fast  falling 
For  the  cause  we  all  hold  dear. 

Unto  woman  highest  glory 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Hers  the  watchword,  sweet  its  story, 

Long  the  Suffrage  Flag  to  wave. 

FROM  THE  FIRING  LINE. 

O  UFFRAGE  campaigns  are  now  on  in  Kan- 
O  sas,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Ohio.  For  detailed  news  from  each  State,  see 
The  Woman's  Journal,  organ  of  the  National 
Woman  Sliffrage  Association,  issued  weekly 
from  SRYBoylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

QfflO  SUFFRAGISTS  MOVING  MOUN¬ 
TAINS! 

AGNIFICENT  work  is  being  done  in  Ohio 
by  local  and  visiting  suffragists. 
Springfield,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Canton 
and  Youngstown  are  contending  for  the 
palm,  while  a  score  of  smaller  places  have 
organized  or  are  entering  upon  a  new  phase 
of  activity.  In  every  case  visiting  organ¬ 
izers  are  receiving  local  support,  quite  as  strong 
from  men  as  from  women.  The  entire  group  of 
municipal  officers  of  Cleveland  are  suffragists, 
from  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  on  through, 
while  every  member  of  the  City  Council  has 
signed  for  suffrage.  The  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Party  comprises  Judge  Alexander  Hadden, 
chairman,  the  retiring  and  incoming  presidents 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several  of  the 
best  known  leading  men  and  women  of  the  city. 
If  the  Finance  Committee  is  an  indication  of 


the  state  of  the  Party  treasury,  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  should  beware.  But  Cleveland  is  not  a 
high-brow  suffrage  town.  The  workers  and  the 
foreign  population  are  as  strong  for  the  cause 
as  are  the  Mayflowers.  The  Austrian  and  Ital¬ 
ian  consuls  are  suffragists,  the  colored  wards 
are  organized,  and  the  Yiddish  press  is  favorable. 

A  spectacular  feature  of  the  campaign  is  the 
scouting  parties  of  suffragists  on  the  trail  of  the 
presidential  candidates.  These  bands  will  pre¬ 
cede  and  follow  the  special  trains  in  automobiles, 
speaking  to  crowds  in  the  open  air  wherever 
they  wait  the  candidates,  using  banners,  yellow 
bunting,  and  colored  flyers  to  emphasize  the 
message. 

New  York  is  officially  represented  by  Jeannette 
Rankin,  of  Montana,  who  worked  through  the 
two  successful  suffrage  campaigns  in  Washington 
and  California.  Miss  Rankin  is  sent  by  Mrs. 
Laidlaw,  Manhattan  Borough  chairman  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York.  She  was 
the  representative  sent  to  Albany  during  the  last 
legislative  session,  by  the  union  of  suffrage  or¬ 
ganizations  in  New  York  City,  and  is  accustomed 
to  all  kinds  of  speaking. 

MICHIGAN. 

THE  State  Grange  of  Michigan,  numbering 
60,000  members  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  have  not  only  indorsed  suffrage,  but 
are  organizing  campaign  committees  and  have 
representatives  questioning  candidates. 

OREGON? 

RS.  STRANDBORG,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Association,  writes  of  a  remark¬ 
able  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  press.  She 
says  that  the  newspaper  exchanges  show  that  suf¬ 
frage  editorials  and  news  items  are  being  used 
generously  throughout  the  State. 

KANSAS. 

T  ANE  ADDAMS  was  the  guest  of  Kansas 
^  during  the  convention  week.  “From  the 
moment  she  entered  our  State,”  writes  the  press 
agent,  “welcomed  by  over  two  hundred  women 
in  an  automobile  parade  at  Kansas  City,  she  had 
the  hearts  of  Kansas  men  and  women.  She  spoke 
repeatedly,  from  automobiles,  at  luncheons  and 
convention  sessions.  Everywhere  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage  won 
her  audiences.”  - 

WISCONSIN. 

A  STRONG  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  cam- 
ii  paign  is  the  Press  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Political  Equality  League,  with  headquarters  in 
Milwaukee.  I  he  bulletin  is  prepared  especially 
for  the  press,  giving  notes  of  the  campaign, 
propaganda  articles  and  interesting  items.  The 
last  leaflets,  sent  to  The  Woman  Voter,  indicate 
that  a  lively  campaign  is  in  progress. 
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“VOTES  FOR  WOMEN”  IN  A  PHOTOPLAY 


BY 

Frances  Maule  Bjorkman. 
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(4T  T  OTES  FOR  WOMEN”  in  moving  pic- 
V  tures,  for  long  a  dream  of  all  good  suf¬ 
fragists,  is  about  to  become  a  reality. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  a  “photo-play,”  written, 
arranged  and  produced  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  will 
be  released  to  all  the  independent  moving-picture 
theatres  all  over  the  country ;  and  thereafter  any 
suffragist  in  any  town  that  has  a  moving-picture 
theatre  not  in  the  trust,  can  have  it  for  the  ask¬ 
ing _ providing  that  she  can  convince  the  manager 

of  the  theatre  that  enough  people  want  it  to  make 
it  worth  his  while. 

The  play,  which  is  called  simply  “Votes  for 
Women,”  is  built  along  the  lines  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  photo-plays  which  have  already  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Rec¬ 
reation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
National  Association  for  the-  Study  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Tuberculosis,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  the  National  Committee  on  Prison 
Labor  and  the  National  Kindergarten  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  at  once  a  sociological  study,  a  suf¬ 
frage  speech  and  a  drama  having  all  the  thrills 
and  the  heart  interest  of  an  old-fashioned  Hal 
Reid  masterpiece. 


A  suffrage  bill  is  pending  in  a  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  vote  of  one  especially  powerful  sen¬ 
ator  is  needed  to  swing  the  others  into  line  arid 
assure  victory.  The  senator  is  engaged  to  a  rich 
and  beautiful  young  lady,  who,  having  always 
lived  the  sheltered  life,  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  social  conditions,  and  is  therefore  naturally 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  suffrage.  She  has  a 
friend,  however,  who  is  an  ardent  suffragist,  and 
this  friend,  knowing  that  the  senator  can  be  won 
through  his  love  for  the  girl,  sets  about  showing 
her,  by  ocular  demonstration,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  women  need  to  vote. 

In  canvassing  her  Senatorial  District,  the  suf¬ 
fragist  has  learned  that  the  senator  is  the  owner 
of  a  wretched  tenement  where  the  father  of  a 
family  of  helpless  girls  is  dying  of  tuberculosis. 
She  takes  the  rich  and  self-satisfied  young  lady 
to  visit  these  people.  They  find  that  the  father 
has  just  died.  The  oldest  girl,  having  now  to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  the  baby,  has  taken  to 
doing  hand  embroidery.  The  next  oldest  has 
found  a  job  in  a  department  store.  The  littlest 
one — a  part-time  scholar — runs  ribbons  in  corset 
covers  after  school  hours.  The  baby  is  ailing — 
because  of  impure  milk,  the  suffragist  explains. 
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The  rich  young  lady’s  self-satisfaction  receives 
a  severe  jolt — but  worse  is  in  store  for  her.  In 
the  midst  of  her  first  thrill  of  indignation  over 
social  wrong  and  injustice,  her  suffragist  friend 
reveals  to  her  the  fact  that  her  fiance  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  conditions  which  have  so  horrified  her. 
On  top  of  this,  the  little  shop  girl  comes  in  and 
announces  that  she  has  lost  her  job  because  she 
resisted  the  advances  of  the  floor-walker;  and 
the  rich  young  lady  learns  that  all  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  great  department  store  of  which  her 
lather  is  proprietor  and  which  is  the  source  of 
all  her  own  wealth  and  comfort. 

She  appeals  to  both  her  father  and  her  fiance  to 
right  these  wrongs,  but  they  laugh  at  her  indul¬ 
gently  and  tell  her  that -she  “doesn’t  understand 
business.” 

In  that  moment  she  becomes  a  suffragist.  She 
joins  the  suffrage  organization — which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  beautiful  blend  ever  of  Party, 
Union,  State  Association  and  National — signs  a 
pledge  to  march  in  the  parade,  and  attends  a 
meeting  of  the  Wage-earners’  Suffrage  League, 
where  she  learns  more  about  what  the  women 
want  to  accomplish  with  the  vote — from,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  as 
speaker. 

She  renews  her  efforts  to  awaken  her  father 
and  lover  to  their  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
but  they  continue  tolerantly  amused :  in  one  scene 
they  are  pictured  as  enjoying  themselves  vastly 
at  the  expense  of  “The  Woman  Voter." 

Then  the  climax!  The  rich  and  beautiful 
young  lady  is  stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  Whence  ? 
How?  The  suffragist  friend  supplies  the  explan¬ 


ation.  She  has  seen  the  rich  and  beautiful  one’s 
bridal  gown  being  hand-embroidered  by  the  little 
sweat-shop  worker  at  the  very  time  when  she 
(the  worker)  was  passing  through  the  most 
highly  contagious  stage  of  the  disease. 

Then  the  father  and  the  senator  come  round. 
The  senator  “does  over”  the  tenement,  and  an¬ 
nounces  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  suffrage  bill. 
“We  Need  the  Women’s  Help,"  is  the  title  of  this 
scene.  He  visits  headquarters,  where  he  is  seen 
presenting  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Miss 
Jane  Addams  with  his  check  for  $5,000.00  for 
the  cause,  joins  the  Men’s  League,  and  marches 
in  the  suffrage  parade.  1  he  last  scenes  show  all 
the  leading  characters  as  they  join  their  various 
parade  sections,  and  the  play  ends  with  a  general 
view  of  the  parade. 

The  leading  parts  are,  of  course,  taken  by  pro¬ 
fessionals,  but  those  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  Miss  Ad¬ 
dams  are  filled  by  themselves;  and  numerous 
well-known  suffragists  appear  in  all  the  “big" 
scenes  showing  the  suffrage  headquarters,  meet¬ 
ings,  and  parade  enrollment  stations. 

Among  them  are  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hughston,  Mrs.  Mary  Beard,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Brown,  Mrs.  Marcia  Townsend,  Miss 
Harriet  May  Mills,  Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Jones, 
Miss  Mary  Keegan,  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett, 
Miss  Eleanor  Byrnes,  Mrs.  Ida  Ranh  Eastman, 
Miss  Anne  Forsythe,  Mrs.  Frances  Maule 
Bjorkman  and  Mrs.  Florence  Maule  Cooley. 
Representing  the  Men's  League  are  R.  C.  Beadle, 
Mr.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Max  Eastman,  and 
Frederick  Green. 
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EDITORIALS 


IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  The  Woman  Voter 
announces  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Beard  as  editor.  Mrs.  Beard's  work  is  known 
to  all  who  have  watched  the  magazine  develop 
from  a  small  beginning  to  the  present  size  and 
form.  Its  successful  evolution  is  due  to  her  un¬ 
tiring  effort  and  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Beard  brought 
to  the  Voter  a  wide  interest  in  social  movements 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  women,  particularly  the  workers.  After 
a  much-needed  vacation,  she  will  continue  her 
work  for  the  Party  in  the  Wage-earners’  League, 
which  she  was  active  in  initiating  and  which  now 
claims  her  undivided  service. 


MORE  HOURS  FOR  LIVING. 

EW  YORK  STATE  has  given  its  working 
women  six  hours  more  each  week  for  liv¬ 
ing.  By  the  passing  of  the  Fifty-four  Hour  Bill, 
six  hours  of  vital  human  energy  has  been  saved, 
for  rest,  for  recreation,  for  enjoyment. 

The  bill,  an  important  piece  of  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  provides  that  neither  women  nor  minors 
may  work  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one 
week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  makes  an  exception 
of  the  canning  industry,  with  its  five  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  women  employes,  and,  that  with  regard  to 
the  ten  hours  of  labor  no  specific  mention  is  made 
of  what  those  hours  shall  be.  Aside  from  these 
defects  it  is  a  step  toward  the  short  working  day 
which  will  ultimately  safeguard  the  health  of 
women  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  next 
generation. 


FATIGUE  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

N  connection  with  the  Fifty-four  Hour  Bill, 
we  find  much  of  interest  in  Josephine  Gold¬ 
mark’s  remarkable  book,  Fatigue  and  Efficiency. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Goldmark  and  Mr. 
Louis  Brandeis,  who  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
investigated  and  digested  the  facts  relating  to 
health  and  industry,  Supreme  Court  decisions  re¬ 
garding  women  and  industry  have  been  greatly 
influenced.  This  information  has  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  brief  form.  It  is  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  book  form,  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation  under  the  title  Fatigue  and  Efficiency. 


Every  student  of  industrial  conditions,  every  so¬ 
cial  worker,  every  woman  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  other  women  should  read  this  classic, 
which  presents  a  new  and  valid  basis  for  labor 
legislation. 

We  hope  to  present  a  complete  review  of  the 
book  in  a  future  number  of  The  Woman  Voter. 
For  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  stands  for  the 
woman  in  industry.  It  was  with  our  division 
that  the  Wage-earners’  League  and  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League  marched  in  our  great  par¬ 
ade.  Every  law  that  benefits  the  workers,  every 
book  that  treats  of  social  conditions  and  their 
amelioration,  every  effort  that  benefits  other 
women  is  our  concern;  So  we  hail  Miss  Gold- 
mark  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
women  of  this  generation. 


MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN-CATT,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr.  Alletta  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  is 
now  in  Java,  touring  the  island  and  speaking 
everywhere  for  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Catt  is 
sending  The  Woman  Voter  an  article  about  her 
experiences  on  this  world  tour  for  women,  which 
will  appear  in  the  August  issue. 


WHERE  WOMEN  VOTE. 

F  the  mayoralty  campaign  in  Boise,  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman  says:  “A  start¬ 
ling  feature  of  the  election  was  the  part  played 
by  the  women.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
with  no  carriages  to  take  them  to  the  polls,  the 
women  voters  would  -not  exercise  their  right  of 
franchise.  On  the  contrary,  as  many  women  as 
men  voted  in  almost  every  precinct,  and  in  some 
places  they  outvoted  the  sterner  sex.” 


LEGISLATORS,  TAKE  NOTICE! 

LOS  ANGELES  paper  recently  stated  that 
a  certain  prominent  citizen  would  be  the 
natural  choice  for  one  of  the  presidential  electors, 
but  that  he  led  the  campaign  against  woman  suf¬ 
frage  and  is  therefore  now  regarded  as  “unavail¬ 
able.” 


Have  you  seen  the  Party  news  women  with 
their  bags,  selling  The  Woman  Voter  on  the 
street  ? 
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AN  IMMEDIATE  NEED. 

WE  call  upon  every  suffragist  and  every  citi¬ 
zen,  whether  suffragist  or  not,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  section  of  this  city  known  as  “China¬ 
town.” 

Many  splendid  men  and  women  are  doing  anti¬ 
vice  work  in  this  city,  but  there  is  no  one  truer, 
nobler  or  more  unselfish  than  Mrs.  Rose  Living¬ 
ston,  whose  rescue  work  in  Chinatown  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  she  has  rescued 
from  Chinatown  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
young  girls  and  girl-children.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  details  of  this  achievement  may 
obtain  an  authentic  account  of  her  work  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  various  city  records  and  reports  of 
organizations.  Year  after  year  she  has  continued 
this  courageous  work  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  She 
has  been  stabbed  and  beaten,  knocked  down  and 
stamped  upon,  her  bones  broken  and  other  in¬ 
dignities  inflicted  upon  her.  In  every  possible 
way,  attempts  have  been  made  to  terrorize  her 
into  a  cessation  of  this  work. 

We  must  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  city 
government,  of  the  police  officials  of  New  York 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Livingston  has  never  had  any 
protection  in  her  work  in  Chinatown.  We  make 
no  accusations  as  yet.  We  simply  state  this  as 
a  fact  and  it  is  with  the  belief  that  neither  Mayor 
Gaynor  or  Commissioner  Waldo  could  possibly 
wish  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue  and  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  lie 
back  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Livingston,  that  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  adopted  and  sent  the 
following  resolutions  to  Mayor  Gaynor  and 
Police  Commissioner  Waldo : 

E,  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  hereby 
call  upon  Police  Commissioner  Waldo, 
to  investigate  conditions  in  the  section  of  this 
city  known  as  Chinatown. 

We  protest  against  this  pest  spot  and  this 
menace  to  safety  and  morality  in  our  city.  We 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  exposure  concern¬ 
ing  conditions  in  this  place,  which  will  be  a 
scandal  to  this  city,  which  we  love. 

We  feel  that  social  workers  and  missionaries, 
rescue  workers,  organizers  and  canvassers  are 
not  safe  in  that  section  of  the  city.  We  call  for 
adequate  police  protection  for  such  women  who 
are  doing  their  good  work  in  this  unfortunate 
district. 

We  point  especially  to  one  well-known  and 
respected  rescue  worker  in  that  district,  Rose 
Livingston,  for  the  evidence  of  whose  work  we 
refer  the  investigator  to  various  city  records  and 
records  of  organizations  whose  names  will  be 
furnished  upon  application.  She  has  been  re¬ 


peatedly  attacked,  stabbed  and  beaten  by  the  un¬ 
restrained  cadets  of  that  district  from  whom  she 
has  rescued  young  girls  and  little  girls. 

In  the  name  of  decency  we  demand  protection 
for  her  life ! 

We  hereby  send  this  warning  to  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  City  that  one  of  our  re¬ 
spected  and  valued  citizens  and  social  workers 
is  being  menaced  with  death  as  she  goes  about 
her  beneficent  work.  We  consider  that  having 
received  this  warning  some  adequate  protection 
should  be  made  for  Mrs.  Livingston’s  life. 

H.  B.  L. 


OUR  FRIEND— THE  NEW  YORK  (behind 
the)  TIMES. 

THE  editorial  attitude  of  the  Times  reminds 
one  of  a  person  who  has  had  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  schooling,  travel,  experience,  con¬ 
tact  with  people  and  affairs  hut  whose  mental 
machinery  is  so  geared  that  the  whole  process 
has  resulted  in  mere  information  and  not  the 
least  bit  in  real  education.  Fortunately  the  rarity 
of  this  type  makes  it  seem  phenomenal.  Were 
it  not  so,  there  would  be  small  incentive  for 
humankind  to  go  struggling  on,  with  the  belief 
that  education  can  actually  educate,  that  environ¬ 
ment  really  counts,  and  that  progressive  thought 
is  contagious. 

But  then-— there  may  possibly  be  another  ex¬ 
planation.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Times  is  not 
such  a  pachyderm  as  it  seems.  It  may  be  that 
instead  of  being  utterly  impervious  to  the  trend 
of  up-to-date  social  philosophy,  it  is  simply  be¬ 
ing  heroic,  with  the  sort  of  heroism  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all,  the  willingness  to  be  a  fool  for  the 
good  of  the  cause! 

Can  it  be  that  the  dear,  good  Times  is  as 
bored  as  we  suffragists  are  that  a  thing  so  ob¬ 
viously  just  as  equal  suffrage,  a  thing  so  much  a 
foregone  conclusion,  a  thing  which  is  sweeping 
along  so  rapidly  to  its  universal  fruition,  should 
drag  and  delay  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
prides  itself  on  moving,  and  therefore  tries  with 
a  sweet  self-abnegation  to  bring  things  to  a  head 
by  solemnly  propounding  all  these  mediaeval  out¬ 
grown  notions  as  if  they  were  the  newest  of  new 
thoughts,  knowing  full  well  that  people  will  more 
readily  be  shocked  into  action  by  finding  blatant 
stupidity  and  opposition  where  they  would  nat¬ 
urally  expect  intelligence  than  by  columns  and 
columns  of  moderate  and  judicial  support? 

In  which  case,  good  friend — here’s  to  you! 
N.  B. — And  in  any  case,  here’s  to  you — for 
you  are  bringing  votes  for  women  whether  you 
intended  it  or  not ! 


Mary  Ware  Dennett. 
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SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER 

By  Elizabeth  Newport  Hepburn. 


THE  Suffragist  and  the  Semi- Anti  were  chat¬ 
ting  amicably  before  the  meeting  began. 
Alter  the  proper  inquiries  concerning  absent  hus¬ 
bands  and  children  had  been  exchanged,  the  Semi- 
Anti  said  suddenly : 

“By  the  way,  dear  lady,  do  you  consider  Mrs. 
Nemo  representative  of  your  organization?” 

The  Semi-Anti  spoke  seriously  enough,  but 
there  was  a  twitch  about  her  mouth  corners.  Her 
blue  eyes  laughed  into  the  eyes  of  her  friend. 
She  was  young,  she  was  charming,  with  a  hint  of 
mischief  in  her  happy,  clever  little  face. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  Semi-Anti  was  a  most 
desirable  young  matron  whom  the  Suffragist 
yearned  to  convert  to  the  just  cause.  The  Semi- 
Anti  was  brilliantly  educated,  well-to-do,  tempera¬ 
mentally  sunshiny,  and  with  brains  and  leisure 
which  might  be  so  effectively  used  by  one  of  the 
many  suffrage  organizations  of  her  native  city. 

Remembering  several  interesting,  and  alarming 
crises,  in  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Nemo,  the 
Suffragist  spoke  with  some  hesitation : 

“No-o,  I  should  hardly  call  her  representa¬ 
tive.  But  she  is  a  hard  worker,  the  mother  of  sev¬ 
eral  healthy  children,  young,  and  really  hand¬ 
some  and  impressive  in  her  lean,  grey-hound 
fashion.  All  of  which  you  probably  know.  Why 
do  you  ask?” 

The  Semi-Anti  chuckled  a  little,  yet  her  face 
was  a  bit  tense  as  she  spoke  slowly,  with  an  effect 
of  hunting  for  the  right  word : 

“I  met  her  the  other  day  at  the  Astor,  after 
a  lecture,  and  she  took  for  granted  I  was  a  suf¬ 
fragist  and  in  some  way  we  fell  to  discussing 
men.  My  dear,  she  raved,  she  ranted,  she  blos¬ 
somed  out  into  a  whole  hothouse  of  tropical 
language,  all  for  the  purpose  of  picturing  the  in¬ 
iquities  of  men.  She  said  they  were  brutally 
selfish,  wantonly  cruel,  slave  drivers  of  women 
from  the  beginning  of  time — that  man  was  the 
oppressor  and  woman  the  oppressed  the  world 
over — and  she  demanded  to  be  told  why,  why, 
why  this  unspeakable  situation  existed !  She 
seemed  to  be  challenging  me — and  man.  I  almost 
expected  her  to  produce  a  pistol  or  a  dagger  to 
emphasize  her  remarks  since  she  speedily  ex¬ 
hausted  all  her  adjectives— and  had  to  begin  over 
again.” 

"The  Suffragist  patted  the  Semi-Anti’s  white  kid 
glove. 

“Now,  honey  bird,  don’t  be  mean,”  she  said. 
“Of  course,  we  have  extremists  among  us  as  well 
as  the  sane,  balanced  women  one  feels  safe  with, 
but  after  all,  what  great  reform  was  ever 


achieved  without  such  dangerous  advocacy — and 
we  aren’t  all  like  that.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  you  all,”  said  the  Semi- 
Anti  slowly.  “And  it  happens  that  I  met  another 
woman  of  the  same  type  a  few  weeks  ago,  not 
a  young  woman  like  Mrs.  Nemo,  but  all  of  fifty, 
and  possessed  of  a  competent,  devoted,  attrac¬ 
tive  husband.  She  has  absolute  freedom,  her 
own  bank  account  and  latchkey  and  club,  yet  she 
also  declaimed  to  me  concerning  man,  the  op¬ 
pressor  !  You  would  suppose,  to  hear  her  talk, 
that  she  was  a  downtrodden,  pitiable  woman  who 
had  borne  at  least  fourteen  children  to  a  stone- 
age  husband  and  who  took  in  washing  in  order 
to  support  him  and  the  fourteen !” 

In  her  excitement  the  Semi-Anti  mixed  world 
epochs  with  magnificent  unconcern. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  one  child,  three 
servants,  a  particularly  decent  and  unselfish  hus¬ 
band,  who,  as  Will  happens  to  know,  works 
harder  than  he  should  work  to  provide  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  all  the  luxuries  of  modern  ex¬ 
istence,  including  an  automobile  and  a  world- 
famous  nerve  specialist  whom  she  consults  when¬ 
ever  she  has  a  grouch  or  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
It  seems  she  is  very  highly  organized,  extraordin¬ 
arily  sensitive,  although  she  looks  particularly 
buxom.  But  her  husband  is  having  their  daughter 
trained  in  mathematics  and  logic ;  obviously  he 
wants  one  woman  in  the  family  who  can  stick 
to  hard  facts.” 

The  Semi-Anti  spoke  with  some  heat.  As  the 
Suffragist  knew,  the  Semi-Anti  possessed  a  de¬ 
voted  husband  of  her  own,  with  whom  she  was 
deeply  and  irrevocably  in  love,  which  may  have 
been  why  she  seemed  to  take  any  diatribe  against 
man  as  a  personal  affront. 

The  Suffragist  cast  about  for  the  wise  word 
which  should  prove  efficacious  in  what  she  diag¬ 
nosed  as  a  crisis,  but  the  Semi-Anti  continued 
more  deliberately : 

“It’s  that  sort  of  arraignment  of  men,  utterly 
unfair  and  silly  and  unscientific,  which  makes  me 
wonder  whether  the  conservatives  may  not  be 
right  when  they  say — many  of  them — that  polit¬ 
ical  equality  will  tend  to  sex  antagonism.  If 
these  two  people  represent  the  women  of  To-mor¬ 
row,  then  I  want  to  hang  onto  the  sheath  skirts 
of  the  present  or  even  the  antiquated  crinolines 
of  the  Past !” 

“Ah,”  said  the  older  woman  with  a  triumphant 
lift  of  her  new  Spring  hat,  “that’s  just  it!  Mrs. 
Nemo  and  your  friend  with  the  overworked  hus¬ 
band  are  women  of  Yesterday  rather  than  To- 
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day !  It  is  because  they  have  been  half-educated, 
or  mis-educated,  by  their  teachers  and  their  par¬ 
ents  and  even  their  busy  husbands,  that  their  view 
is  so  narrow,  their  outlook  on  life  so  limited!  Be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of 
modernity  they  blame  men,  collectively  and  in¬ 
dividually,  for  the  slow  processes  of  human  and 
racial  development,  for  the  very  truths  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  tardy  perfecting  of  the  highest  moral 
ideal  of  conduct  and  character.  They  think  that 
men  should  have  been  able  to  act  consciously  and 
intelligently  all  through  the  ages,  forgetting  that 
men  themselves  have  had  to  be  developed  by 
adaptations  to  changed  economic  environments.” 

“That  sounds  most  impressive,”  said  the  Semi- 
Anti,  a  trifle  sharply,  “but  aren’t  there  a  lot  of 
such  women,  and  don’t  they  make  for  sex  antag¬ 
onism  ?” 

The  Suffragist  spoke  a  little  sadly. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth  I  think  there  ace,  and 
that  they  do !”  she  confessed,  honestly.  “And 
yet  the  movement  itself,  and  the  women  in  it  all 
over  the  world,  are  so  much  stronger  and  bigger 
than  either  this  rabid  minority  or  the  antagonism 
begot  of  bigotry  and  bitterness,  that  the  damage 
done  is  only  temporary.  And  also  many  of  the 
women  you  would  criticise  justly  enough  are  even 
more  generous  of  their  time  and  strength  and 
money  than  dangerous  with  their  tongues!  We 
simply  accept  their  shortcomings  and  virtue  to¬ 
gether,  hoping  that  the  majority  of  right-minded 
people  will  be  sane  enough,  broad-gauged  enough, 
to  perceive  the  justice  of  our  cause  despite  all 
such  trivial  rantings  and  bickerings.” 

The  Semi-Anti  looked  thoughtful,  unconvinced, 
and  extremely  pretty,  with  her  determined  chin, 
her  clear  eyes  and  the  deep  rose-pink  of  her 
cheeks. 

"You  surely  wouldn’t  condemn  any  vast  world 
movement  because  of  its  bigots  and  fanatics,” 
continued  the  Suffragist. 

“After  all,  Marat  and  Robespierre  and  the 
knitting  women  prepared  the  way  for  the  French 
republic  of  to-day !  Look  at  our  own  united 
country,  and  recall  the  mischief  made  by  the 
vicious  carpet-bagger  class,  which  made  recon¬ 
struction  so  difficult  in  our  South — think  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty — and 
the  fact  that  we  still  praise  it !” 

“All  the  same,  I’m  not  going  to  join  any  organ¬ 
ization  where  men  are  eternally  criticised  and 
abused  for  everything  they  have  done  and  every¬ 
thing  they  have  failed  to  do,”  said  the  Semi-Anti 
stubbornly.  “All  my  life  I’ve  known  perfectly 
splendid  men  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  ill- 
treated  me  in  the  smallest  particular !  And  I 
see  other  women's  menfolk  working  day  and 
night  for  their  wives  and  children,  patient,  tender, 
self-forgetful  men - ” 

She  broke  off,  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  usually  so 
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steady  and  strong.  ,,  _ 

The  black-eyed  ^Sttffragist  was  matronly  and 
middle-aged,  yet  she  blushed,  an  irrepressible, 
girlish  blush.  “We  don’t  talk  so  much  about  it 
as  we  used  to,  Robert  and  I,  but  my  dear  girl, 
I,  too,  happen  to  be  in  love  with  my  husband! 
If  it  came  to  the  scratch — if  we  had  to  sacrifice 
love  and  marriage  and  children  for  the  sake  of 
getting  political  recognition — most  of  us  would 
side  with  Nature,  and  against  Votes  for  Women. 
But  I  don’t  believe  such  a  choice  is  any  more 
necessary  than  it  would  be  to  decide  which  we 
need  most,  food  or  water !  We  must  have  both, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  both,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  will  seem  farcical  that  anybody  ever  questioned 
our  right  to  both.” 

This  conversation  the  Suffragist  and  the  Semi- 
Anti  had  been  quietly  carrying  on  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  hall,  rapidly  filling,  as  they  talked,  with 
people  of  all  ages  and  types  and  social  grades. 
Now  the  platform  was  also  full,  and  a  small, 
rather  stout  gray-haired  woman  was  conspicu¬ 
ously  placed  in  the  front  row,  between  a  promi¬ 
nent  Socialist  writer  and  a  frock-coated  divine, 
both  large  and  prosperous-looking  men.  They 
made  the  gray-haired  woman  look  very  feminine 
and  very  motherly,  in  her  simple  gray  dress, 
with  an  old-fashioned  brooch  at  her  throat. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  a  tall  and 
handsome  young  woman  in  a  beautiful  gown  of 
black  velvet,  embroidered  in  tracings  of  dull  gold. 
She  presided  with  a  distinction  which  the  Semi- 
Anti  recognized  as  the  real  thing  in  social  grace. 

Yet,  when  the  little  gray-haired,  elderly  woman 
rose  to  speak,  velvet  and  beauty  and  social  pres¬ 
tige  seemed  curiously  trivial  possessions.  For 
the  gray-haired  woman  was  a  personage.  She 
held  her  audience  in  the  palm  of  her  small,  plump 
hand,  not  by  reason  of  superior  millinery  or 
perfect  tailoring  or  bodily  beauty,  or  what  is  pop¬ 
ularly  meant  by  the  phrase  “personal  magnetism,” 
but  simply  by  the  force  of  a  vigorous  brain,  a 
generous  spirit,  and  an  unusual  gift  of  quick, 
glancing,  whimsical  wit  and  a  kindly  humor. 

Perhaps  she  talked  for  half  an  hour,  possibly 
longer,  but  to  her  audience  it  seemed  about  ten 
minutes.  People  laughed  with  her,  or  they  lis¬ 
tened,  silent,  intent ;  they  were  conscious  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  disquieting  lump  in  the  throat  hard 
to  control.  Sometimes  there  were  tears  to  be 
winked  back.  All  the  while  the  Semi-Anti  sat 
perfectly  still,  her  unwavering  blue  gaze  fixed  on 
the  speaker.  When  the  speech  was  over,  the 
whole  house  clapped  and  stamped  and  even 
shouted,  but  the  Semi-Anti  did  not  unclasp  her 
passive,  white-gloved  hands. 

At  the  end,  when  the  last  speaker  had  finished, 
the  Suffragist  turned  to  her  friend.  The  Semi- 
Anti  stirred  at  last,  and  met  her  companion’s 
questioning  eyes. 
on  page  31) 
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PARTY 

A  BIG  TORCH-LIGHT  PROCESSION. 
ANY  of  us  remember  in  our  early  days 
the  picturesque  old  time  torch-light  par¬ 
ades,  such  as  were  held  for  political  purposes. 
Many  an  October  evening  we  can  remember 
standing  with  thrilled  delight  on  the  curb-stone 
as  the  men  in  their  yellow  oilcloth  caps  and  their 
flickering  torches  marched  by  with  banners  and 
mottos  of  political  import. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  proposes  to  hold 
a  big  torch-light  parade  next  November,  at  a 
date  which  will  shortly  be  announced,  after  we 
have  found  one  which  does  not  conflict  with  the 
plans  of  any  other  organization,  especially  with 
the  National  Convention. 

This  is  to  be  as  a  celebration  for  those  fortu¬ 
nate  States  among  the  five  or  six  campaign 
States,  whose  voters  have  decided  in  favor  of 
Woman  Suffrage  amendment,  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November.  We  are  sure  there  will  be  occasion 
for  such  a  carnival  of  rejoicing,  such  a  pageant 
of  suffrage  victory,  as  we  propose  this  .shall  be. 
Also,  this  occasion  will  constitute  an  admonition 
to  our  newly-elected  State  Legislature,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  ought  not  any  longer  be  in 
danger  of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  great  on¬ 
ward  movement  of  civilized  democracy  in  this 
nation,  which  we  love. 

When  we  say  that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
is  contemplating  this  we  simply  mean  that  we 
already  have  on  hand  plans  and  parade  things 
for  a  night  parade,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  to  be  a 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  parade.  Every  organi¬ 
zation,  we-  hope,  is  to  be  in  the  demonstration. 
A  Central  Parade  Committee  will  be  formed  in 
which  every  organization  which  goes  into  the 
parade  has  equal  representation.  This  committee 
will  elect  its  own  permanent  chairman.  The 
parade  will  be  headed  by  an  officer  for  each  or¬ 
ganization  which  takes  part  in  it,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  organizations  shall  appear  in  the 
march  will  be  determined  entirely  by  the  drawing 
of  lots.  We  wish  to  make  it  an  absolutely  co¬ 
operative  occasion. 

While  the  glow  and  enthusiasm  from  our  last 
splendid  parade  is  still  in  our  hearts,  we  hope  to 
rouse  enthusiasm  for  this,  next  demonstration. 
We  must  never  rest  upon  our  laurels.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Great  Torch-Light  Celebration 
next  November. _ 

THE  yellow  mite-boxes  are  beginning  to 
come  back  to  Headquarters,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  thus  far  have  been  surprising  and  grati¬ 
fying.  The  capacity  of  each  box  is  two  dollars, 
but  ff  silver  is  used  instead  of  pennies,  the 
amount  counts  higher.  On  May  15th  a  prize  box, 
containing  twelve  dollars,  was  received.  I  he 
“booby”  prize  was  awarded  to  the  box  which 
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contained  sixteen  cents.  If  you  have  had  your 
box  six  months,  fill  it  up  and  bring  it  in. 

PLANS  are  now  in  process  for  the  summer 
street  meetings.  On  May  22nd,  leaders 
and  workers  will  meet  with  Mrs.  Hughston, 
chairman  of  public  demonstrations,  to  arrange 
for  work  in  each  district.  Out-of-door  meetings 
have  already  begun  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  10th, 
12th,  13th,  24th  and  28th  Assembly  Districts. 
For  details  of  time  and  place  consult  the  bulletin 
board  at  Headquarters. 

ON  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  the 
13th  Assembly  District,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  at  307  West  54th  street,  holds  a  public  meet¬ 
ing.  They  promise  a  good'  programme,  with 
speaking,  music  and  questions.  Everybody  wel¬ 
come. 

^  HE  Reverend  Frank  M.  Goodchild,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  corner  of 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  92nd  street,  preached  a 
sermon  on  “The  Bible  and  Woman  Suffrage,” 
on  Sunday,  May  19th. 

ISS  JOSEPHINE  KOCH,  a  dressmaker 
by  profession,  has  devoted  her  spare 
time,  morning  and  evening,  to  canvassing  for  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party.  In  the  last  six  weeks 
she  has  collected  eight  hundred  enrollments.  We 
need  more  such  devoted  workers. 

URING  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Marie  Jenny 
Howe,  leader  of  the  25th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict,  the  vice-leader,  Mrs.  James  Duane  Living¬ 
stone,  will  be  in  charge.  Mrs.  Livingstone 
has  already  arranged  with  the  captains  and 
officers,  to  spend  some  time  studying  conditions 
in  the  night  court,  located  in  that  district.  Al¬ 
though  such  activity  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
Party  work,  it  illustrates  how  completely  our 
struggle  for  the  ballot  is  bound  up  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  movements  for  the  common  welfare. 

ALL  contributions  for  the  Ohio  campaign 
fund  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Penfield,  who 
will  forward  them  to  Mrs.  Upton,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Suffrage  Association.  Ohio’s  fight  is 
our  fight,  and  upon  Ohio’s  victory  depends  the 
fate  of  the  other  campaign  States,  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  August, 
before  any  other  State  has  voted. 

T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Emma  Williard 
Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
is  the  honorary  president,  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Cro¬ 
well,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  read  the  following  message  from  Mrs.  Sage, 
in  regard  to  the  parade  of  May  4th : 

“The  Suffrage  parade  was  inspiring,  and  while 
wrongs  may  not  be  entirely  righted  by  votes  for 
women,  there  will  be  many  steps  upward.” 
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Mrs.  Bannister  Merwin,  Editor. 
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ON  the  first  of  May,  Miss  Beatrice  Stevenson 
addressed  a  meeting  at  Alfred  Corning 
Clark  House.  Among  the  guests  was  Mrs. 
Cohen,  leader  of  the  Meat  Strike  and  marshal 
for  the  6th  Assembly  District  in  the  parade. 


Mrs.  Esther  Gites  is  the  new  leader  of  the  8th 
Assembly  District  to  succeed  Mrs.  Erlich,  who 
has  moved  to  Brooklyn. 


Miss  Marion  Swinton,  leader  of  the  13th  As¬ 
sembly  District,  held  a  meeting  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  13th,  307  West. 54th  Street,  on  May 
22nd.  Miss  L.  L.  Dock  spoke  on  “Suffrage  and 
Trained  Nurses.”  Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  King  and  Miss  Freeman. 


The  secretary  of  the  15th  Assembly  District, 
Miss  Martha  Klatschken,  reports  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  looks  forward  to  a  busy  Summer,  with  open- 
air  meetings  during  the  hot  weather.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  leader,  Mrs.  Frederic  Nathan,  the 
assistant  leader,  Mrs.  Sophia  Kramer,  will  be  in 
charge.  The  district  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  David 
Stern,  one  of  the  active  captains,  for  an  alpha¬ 
betical  card  index  of  the  district’s  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers. 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  7th,  at  St. 
Michael’s  Parish  House,  there  was  a  benefit  for 
the  17th  Assembly  District,  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Caffin  and  her  assistants.  Music  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Music  School  Settlement,  proved 
a  delightful  addition  to  the  evening's  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  captains  were  successful  in  obtaining 
many  enrollments  for  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
and  the  Men’s  League.  Thirty  Voters  were 
sold  and  many  subscriptions  taken.  In  April  the 
district  sent  out  a  thousand  suffrage  leaflets, 
which  brought  forth  satisfactory  results.  Dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June,  suffrage  teas  will  be  held 
every  Tuesday  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morton,  the 
district  leader,  224  Riverside  Drive.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all. 


On  April  30th  the  20th  Assembly  District  held 
a  meeting  at  The  East  Side  Settlement.  Miss 
Swinnerton  spoke.  The  meeting,  led  by  Miss 
Clara  Buchold,  was  well  attended. 


On  April  27th  at  The  Labor  Temple,  243  East 
84th  Street,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  22nd 
Assembly  District.  Mrs.  Eleanore  F.  Hahn, 
leader  of  the  district,  presided.  There  were  about 
fifty  present  and  a  most  interesting  meeting  was 
held. 

The  speakers  were  Miss  Ida  A.  Craft,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  Dr.  Maude  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Edward  King  and  Mr.  James  Morton,  Jr. 

Many  of  the  audience  pledged  themselves  to 
march  in  the  parade  of  May  4th.  Copies  of  The 
Woman  Voter  were  sold,  and  a  generous  collec¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  by  the  ushers. 


On  May  2nd,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Plimpton,  leader  of  the  21st  Assembly  District, 
a  very  delightful  meeting  was  held.  Four  new 
captains  were  enrolled,  and  several  co-workers 
promised  hearty  co-operation  with  the  district. 
On  May  4th,  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  in 
line  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  parade.  The 
beautiful  new  district  banner  was  carried  by  Miss 
Clark.  Mrs.  E.  Valet  was  district  marshal. 
Every  woman  marcher  in  the  district  wore  a 
bunch  of  yellow  Jonquils.  These  flowers  made  a 
most  attractive  decoration.  Mrs.  Plimpton  is 
now  arranging  a  series  of  street  meetings  for 
June.  The  next  regular  district  meeting  will  be 
held  on  June  6th. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  a  suffrage  meeting 
was  held  at  Union  Settlement.  Through  the 
untiring  work  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Privitali,  who 
is  leader  of  the  24th  Assembly  District,  many 
doctors  and  lawyers  of  the  Italian-American 
colony  in  the  24th,  as  well  as  their  patients  and 
clients,  are  becoming  interested  in  suffrage. 


There  were  one  hundred  persons  in  line  from  the 
26th  Assembly  District.  Miss  Lena  M.  Chapman, 
leader.  Miss  Rosenthal  and  Miss  Johnson  car¬ 
ried  a  large  banner.  Miss  Margaret  Martchink 
sold  many  copies  of  The  Woman  Voter.  There 
have  been  sixty  enrollments  and  three  new  cap¬ 
tains  appointed  in  this  district  during  the  last 
month.  On  April  25th  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  parlor  of  the  Emeline  York-Tyndall  Hotel, 
58  East  102nd  Street,  at  which  Miss  Freeman 
spoke.  On  May  6th  this  district  joined  with  the 
18th  Assembly  District  and  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Ivy  Club,  65th  Street:  Mrs.  Gear  presided.  Mrs. 
Suffren  and  Mr.  Amos  addressed  the  audience. 
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When  women  get  the  right  to  vote, 
And  help  to  run  the  nation, 

There  is  no  doubt  this  rally  shout 
Will  win  by  acclamation 

UPTON’S  TEA 

Honest  Tea  Is  The  Best  Policy 


A  suffrage  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  George  Place,  125  East  57th  Street,  on 
Friday,  April  19th.  The  speakers  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Farley  Winch. 


A  mass  meeting  of  the  31st  Assembly  District 
took  place  at  Temple  Israel  on  April  17th.  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Mrs.  Winter  Russell,  Miss 
Harriet  May  Mills  and  Miss  Eleanor  Bernfeld 
were  the  speakers.  Music  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Levine.  Notwithstanding  the  very  inclement 
weather  a  large  audience  assembled  and  many 
parade  pledges  were  taken. 


On  April  30th  a  picturesque  street  meeting 
was  held  outside  the  Junior  League  House,  at 
East  76th  Street.  A  crowd  of  three  hundred 
stood  on  the  steps  and  sidewalk,  while  groups  of 
girls  leaned  over  the  balconies  far  above  the 
street.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  had  been  told  that  there 
were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  suffragists  in 
Junior  League  House,  but  many  signed  parade 
slips  came  in  to  headquarters  and  a  number  were 
signed  during  the  meeting. 


BRONX. 

The  new  leader  for  the  34th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict,  Mrs.  Edgar  Hoag,  is  fortunate  in  securing 
the  Republican  headquarters  for  one  meeting 
each  month,  a  free-will  offering  to  the  cause 
from  that  organization.  The  Bronx  Borough 
will  give  an  entertainment  in  this  hall  on  the 
24th  inst.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Borough  treas¬ 
ury. 


The  32nd  Assembly  District,  Williamsbridge 
branch  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  has  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  every  two  weeks  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Penfield. 


The  33rd  Assembly  District,  Mrs.  May  Kline, 
leader,  has  joined  with  the  34th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  in  the  meetings  held  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  34th  Assembly  District,  in  McKinley  Square 
Theatre  Building  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday 
evenings  of  each  month.  Mrs.  H.  Secor-Tonjes, 
leader  of  the  34th  Assembly  District,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  series  of  meetings  for  May  and  June 
on  civic  problems  and  their  relation  to  votes  for 
women.  An  enjoyable  series  of  euchres  are  in 
progress ;  the  first  one  was  held  in  the  34th  As¬ 
sembly  District  headquarters.  Mrs.  Fisk,  Mrs. 
Roke  and  Mrs.  Tonjes  will  later  hold  euchres  in 
their  apartments. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Swan,  leader  of  the  35th  Assembly 
District,  has  used  the  Republican  headquarters 
at  Fordham  Road  and  Park  Avenue,  by  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  leader  of  the  35th,  Mr.  Whittle,  for 
a  mass  meeting  each  month,  all  of  which  have 
been  well  attended  and  brought  in  many  enroll¬ 
ments. 


THE  BRONX  PARADE. 

We  feel  justly  proud  of  the  Bronx  division  of 
the  great  parade  on  May  4th.  Mrs.  Olive  Pierce 
was  the  grand  marshal  for  the  Bronx  and  did 
splendid  work.  Three  hundred  marchers  is  not 
a  large  number  when  compared  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bronx,  but  when  compared  with 
thirty-eight  marchers,  the  number  in  last  year’s 
parade,  is  a  remarkably  good  showing.  This 
year  our  five  districts  were  each  headed  by  their 
leader.  Each  district  with  its  banner,  and  a  fine 
band  of  fifteen  pieces  to  lead  them. 


The  Borough  leaders  wish  to  thank  our  chief, 
Mrs.  Jean  Nelson  Penfield,  for  the  magnificent 
banner  she  presented  to  the  Bronx  and  which 
was  carried  at  the  head  of  our  division. 
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After  the  parade  the  leaders  and  many  of  the 
marchers  went  directly  to  their  respective  locali¬ 
ties  and  held  out-door  meetings.  We  all  seemed 
inspired  to  do  double  duty  after  the  wonderful 
experiences  of  the  march  from  Union  Square  to 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Wednesday  is  Bronx  Day  at  headquarters, 
when  the  Borough  chairman,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  as¬ 
sisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  leaders,  will  be  in 
attendance  and  glad  to  welcome  our  constituents 
and  friends.  Helena  Secor-Tonjes, 

Press  Committee. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman,  one  of  our  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  organizers,  has  been  touring 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  counties  with  Miss  Rosalie 
Jones,  of  Long  Island,  selling  post  cards  of  their 
yellow  wagonette,  Suffrage  buttons,  literature, 
etc.  The  primary  object  of  the  tour  was  to  make 
money  for  the  Ohio  campaign,  to  form  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  party  districting  lines,  and  to  awaken 
the  untouched  districts  of  Long  Island.  The 
tour  was  a  great  success  from  all  points  of  view, 
a  club  formed  in  each  of  the  fifty  towns  and 
villages  called  at.  Lively  open  air  meetings  were 
attended  by  large  crowds. 


SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER 

(i Continued  from  page  27) 

“Who  was  the  little  woman  in  gray,”  she  asked. 
“I  missed  the  name.” 

The  Suffragist  answered,  and  the  Semi-Anti  sat 
up  and  gasped. 

“Oh,  is  that  who  it  was?”  she  cried. 

“Well,  how  about  it?”  said  the  Suffragist,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“She  understands,  she  has  no  sex  antagonism,” 
said  the  Semi-Anti  with  shining  eyes.  “And  all 
because  she  loves  men  as  well  as  women,  she 
knows  they  belong  together,  and  she  feels  about 
the  world’s  children  as  mothers  feel  about  their 
very  own!  Is  she  married?” 

“No,”  said  the  Suffragist,  a  hint  of  regret  in 
her  voice. 

“I  think  I’m  glad  of  it,”  said  the  Semi-Anti, 
slowly.  “She’s  too  big  for  one  man,  one  home. 
She  belongs  to  everybody,  she’s  a  mother  for  all 
the  poor  dears  who  need  mothers — the  right 
sort !” 

There  were  tears  in  the  Semi-Anti’s  eyes, 
usually  so  bright  and  laughing.  As  they  walked 
slowly  down  the  aisle  she  went  on : 

“One  woman  with  a  spirit  like  that  can  atone 
for  a  thousand  bigots.  It’s  not  the  blind  passion 
for  power,  for  change  which  moves  her ;  it’s  the 
spirit  of  Justice,  the  force  of  a  great  love.  Work¬ 
ing  as  she  works  will  help  the  rest  of  us  to  love 
as  she  loves — and  not  selfishly,  narrowly,  not 
merely  our  own  flesh  and  blood!" 


For  Summer  Homes 

Lamps  and  Shades,  Cretonnes 
Willow  Furniture  with  Special  Colorings 
At  Lowest  Prices 

The  Himes-Cox  Studios 

30  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


Dr}1-  Cleaning’ 
Steam  Laundering 
and  Dyeing 


1  elephone 
Morniiigside  630 


1234  Amsterdam  Ave. 
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ORIGINAL 

RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE 
COMPLEXION 


Will  cure  a  bad  skin  and 
preserve  a  pood  one.  Has 
been  used  for  near  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

For  sale  everywhere,  or 
sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Two  sizes — 
50c.  and  $  1 .00 


RECAMIER  MFG.  CO.,  No.  133  WEST  31st  ST ,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Send  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Vote.. 


She  paused  abruptly,  then  moved  closer  to  her 
friend  and  spoke  clearly,  in  her  strong,  moved 
voice : 

“Dear,  I’ll  join  your  organization — and  I’ll  join 
to-day !” 

The  Suffragist  did  not  answer,  in  words.  But 
she  gripped  a  slender  hand  in  an  immaculate 
glove,  and  her  heart  leaped  with  a  strange  exalta¬ 
tion  as  she  moved  toward  the  door,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  an  erect,  blue-eyed  young  woman, 
who  was  no  longer  the  Semi-Anti ! 
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“FOR  JUSTICE  SAKE.” 


MISS  VIDA  SCUDDER'S  address  at  Lawrence 
during  the  recent  strike,  is  one  of  those  rare 
presentations  of  a  big  point  of  view  which 
should  be  preserved  for  frequent  reading  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  Survey,  of  April  6th,  contained  the  speech  in 
full.  We  regret  that  we  have  only  space  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs : 

“Justice!  It  is  a  good  word  for  Lawrence  and  for 
us  all  to  ponder.  How  much  has  it  prevailed  here? 
Back  of  these  unfortunate  sporadic  acts,  for  which  the 
responsibility  will  probably  never  be  fixed — acts  which 
have  broken  out  like  an  eruption  in  a  diseased  body — - 
lies  the  whole  situation  in  the  textile  industries.  And 
the  country  is  becoming  aware  that  this  situation  is  not 
one  which  Americans  like  to  contemplate.  Flow  wise 
is  Victor  Berger,  when  he  reminds  Congress  that 
Schedule  K  was  passed  on  the  plea  of  protecting  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  with  a  high  tariff — and  then  bids  them  listen 
to  the  life  stories  of  the  Lawrence  workers  !  Estimates 
given  by  our  most  trustworthy  and  untrammeled  jour¬ 
nals,  by  The  Survey,  The  Outlook,  The  Boston  Com¬ 
mon,  show  that  decent  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
impossible  on  the  earnings  of  an  appreciable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mill  people  here.  That  is  what  lies  back  of 
this  strike. 

What  is  the  way  out?  That  is  not  for  me  to  tell. 
One  obvious  way  is  that  for  which  able  and  wise  men 
and  women,  quite  outside  the  ranks  of  labor,  are  fight¬ 
ing  this  season :  The  establishment  by  law  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  work¬ 
ers — the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — are  not  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  in  Massachusetts  bitterly  distressed  over  the  wage 
conditions  that  at  some  points  obtain  here.  If  such 
a  bill  should  pass  it  would  be  the  first  step  in  a  reform 
which  would  render  impossible  just  what  has  caused 
this  strike.  What  we  of  the  general  public  would  like 
to  see  would  be  a  board  of  government  experts  who 
should  determine  just  what  wages  the  woolen  trades 
could  carry  consistently  with  reasonable  profits  to  their 
stockholders  and  to  the  manufacturers. 

And  I  speak  for  the  New  England  of  our  fathers 
when  I  say  that  if  such  wages  are  (even  for  the  least 
skilled  of  the  workers)  below  the  standard  necessary 
to  maintain  men  and  women  in  decency  and  health,  then 
the  woolen  industry  has  not  a  present  right  to  exist  in 
Massachusetts.  For  the  first  point  in  any  industry  is 
that  it  shall  be  competent  to  support  its  workers  in 
honor.  So  my  master,  Ruskin,  said  long  ago.  So  we 
are  gradually  learning. 

I  speak  for  thousands  beside  myself  when  I  say  that 
I  would  rather  never  again  wear  a  thread  of  woolen 
than  know  that  my  garments  had  been  woven  at  the 
cost  of  such  misery  as  I  have  seen  and  known,  past 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  have  existed  in  this  town.” 


Do  You  Need 
SUFFRAGE 
SUPPLIES? 


IF  SO,  CALL  AT  THE 

W  oman 
Suffrage  Party 
Headquarters 

30  East  34th  Street 


Woman  Suffrage  Party  Buttons, 

$1.25  per  hundred  2  for  5c. 


Pen  Holders . 20c.  per  doz.  2  for  5c. 

Pencils . 50c.  per  doz.  5c.  each 

Post  Cards . 15c.  per  doz.  3  for  5c. 

Stationery . 45c.  per  quire 


“HOME  AND  STATE,”  By  Selma  Lagerlof, 
Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 

$2.00  per  hundred,  5c.  each 


I 
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WHY  HE  BELIEVED. 

UFFRAGE  street-meetings  seldom  become 
monotonous.  Something  or  somebody  is 
sure  to  enliven  them. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  a  man,  a  man  in  the 
last  stages  of  intoxication.  He  was  not  un¬ 
friendly,  however.  Oh,  no;  he  fairly  out-shouted 
the  speaker  in  his  endeavors  to  prove  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  cause. 

“I  believe  in  woman  suffrage!”  he  ejaculated. 
“I  believe  the  women  should  vote !  Let  ’em 
vote !  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  they  should 
vote !” 

At  last  the  speaker  paused — capitulation  was 
the  only  way  to  victory. 

“Very  well,”  she  said,  wearily,  “tell  us  your 
reason.” 

The  inebriated  one  straightened  his  shoulders 
solemnly. 

“It  ish  my  earnest  creed,”  he  announced,  “I 
might  almost  shay  my  creed  an’  conviction,  that 
women  should  vote.  For  why?  Becaushe,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  an  advocate  of  temperance. 
And  the  women  will  abolish  the  rum  shops !” 

And,  as  he  staggered  pompously  down  the 
street,  nobody  in  the  crowd  was  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy. 

-  — M.  A.  de  F. 

FALSE  TO  ITS  FOUNDER. 

“So  the  Pulitzer  College  of  Journalism  will  not 
admit  women  to  its  classes.  This  is  strange,  be¬ 
cause  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  big  newspaper  men  to  admit  women  to  news¬ 
paper  work  in  a  broader  way  than  the  conduct 
of  twaddly  society  columns.  Pulitzer  gave  us 
“Nelly  Bly”  and  a  dozen  other  brilliant  women 
reporters,  and  now  his  foundation  bars  them 
from  its  benefits.  Thus  do  the  purposes  of  live 
men  get  twisted  and  go  awry  when  they  are  dead. 
If  women  can  work  on  the  press,  they  surely  can 
be  admitted  to  co-educational  facilities  in  a 
school  of  Journalism.” — William  M.  Reedy, 
The  Mirror. 


HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 

TO 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


THE  NEW  HOME 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 

RESTAURANT 

Tony  Morfopoulos,  Prop. 

BEST  THE  FOOD  MARKET 
AFFORDS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

S^(>8  Broadway 


Bet.  io6tli-io7th  Sts. ,  New  York 


“MANY  A  WOMAN  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

UNTIL  SHE  SPEAKS  !  ” 

MARY  PHELPS,  A.  M.  („s;y) 

1003  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Expression 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  CLASS-WORK  IN  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
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Every  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 
every  VICTROLA  and  every  RECORD 


cataloged  by  the 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

is  exhibited  and  sold  at 

541  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

Note  the  address  particularly 

Between  44th  and  45th  Sts. 

and  trade  with 

SILAS  E.  PEARSALL  CO. 

VICTOR  DISTRIBUTORS 

Send  for  Catalog 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 
FUR  STORAGE 

Dry  Cold  Air—  New  Improved  Method. 

Storage  Vault  on  Premises. 

Furs,  Fur  Trimmed  Garments  and 
Rugs  received  for  storage. 

Charges  for  alterations  and  repairs 
are  lower  during  the  Summer  months. 

Telephone  6380  Greeley 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

New  York 


PENELOPE’S 

19  EAST  31  ST  STREET 

EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Blouses 

Dressing  Jackets 

NEEDLECRAFT 
SCI 


m 


\ 


Italian  Cut  Work 
Cushicns 

telephone 


L.LnUM  n _ n  '  ELEPHONE 

HOOL  IImJWIi  °  Mad.  Sq.  126 


mmiiiiuii 


DON’T  ENVY  A  COOD  FORM  ! 
Consult  KATHRYN  KAHILL 

TEACHER.  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Nervous  Prostration  Cured 

Nervous  Women  and  Children  Developed 

Stammering  and  Stuttering  Cured 

HIGHEST  TESTIMONIALS.  SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Studio,  1550  BROADWAY,  Entrance,  168  West  46th  Street 

PHONE,  3661  BRYANT  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EXORA  POWDER. 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on— one  application  lasts 
all  day  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York  I .  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
on  receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  j'our  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Plxora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-eent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Write  to  us  now. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  w.ifii'.h5  s,„  NEW  YORK 


MISS  FITZGERALD'S 


EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  TEL.  7238  BRYANT.  GOVERNESS’  AGENCY,  503  FIFTH  AVE. 
(Entrance  on  42d  St.),  GOVERNESSES,  NURSES,  AND  FIRST-CLASS  HELP,  APARTMENTS 

SECURED  AND  RENTED. 
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Woman  Suffrage  Party 

30  East  34th  St.,  New  York 


Come  to  the  New  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  Headquar= 
t  e  rs,  access  i  b  1  e ,  co  n  ve  n  i  e  n  t , 
beautiful.  A  place  for 
work  and  for  rest,  for 
planning  and  discussing. 

ALL  WELCOME. 


Between  50,000  and  60,000  en= 
rolled  members  in  GreaterNew  York 


THe  Woman  Voter 


Sanatoqen 

THE  FOOD -/TONIC 


Nerve  Health  is  Life 


Mme  Sarah  Grand, 

Author-of  the  “  Heavenly  Twins,”  writes  : 

“1  began  to  take  Sanatogen  after  nearly  four 
years1  enforced  idleness  from  extreme  debility, 
and  felt  the  benefit  almost  immediately.  And 
now,  after  taking  it  steadily  three  times  a  day 
for  twelve  weeks,  I  find  myself  able  to  enjoy 
both  work  and  play  again,  and  also  am  able  to 
do  as  much  of  both  as  1  ever  did.” 

Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  LL.D., 

Secretary  International  I*eace  Bureau,  writes: 

“I  have  used  according  to  directions  your 
Sanatogen,  and  find  it  not  only  a  very  pleasant 
and  palatable  food,  but  a  good  digester  and  as- 
similator.  I  find  my  stomach  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  after  a  two  weeks1  trial  of  it  than  it  has 
been  before  for  two  years.  I  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  dyspeptics,  over-worked  clerks, 
feeble  children,  and  aged  people.” 


Under  normal  conditions,  Nature  keeps  body  and 
mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  health.  But  we  of 
to-day — living  in  crowded  cities,  working  in  ill-ven¬ 
tilated  offices,  walking  in  dusty  streets  amid  ear-split¬ 
ting  noises — can  we  truly  say  we  live  under  normal 
conditions  ? 

No  wonder  our  organs  rebel  at  performing  usual  tasks  under 
these  unusual  conditions.  Nature  cannot  build  fast  enough  to 
re-supply  the  torn-down  tissues  and  worn-out  nerves.  Her 
danger  signals  are  sleeplessness,  weariness,  indigestion,  ex¬ 
treme  fatigue — all  calls  for  help.  That’s  the  time  you  need 


Lady  Henry  Somerset, 

The  prominent  social  reform  advocate,  writes: 
“Sanatogen  undoubtedly  restores  sleep,  invig¬ 
orates  the  nerves  and  braces  the  patient  to 
health.  1  have  watched  its  effect  on  people 
whose  nervous  systems  have  been  entirely  un¬ 
dermined,  and  I  have  proved  Sanatogen  to  be 
most  valuable.” 

Prof.  G.  A.  Ewald, 

of  Berlin  University,  Doctor  honoris  causa 
University  of  Maryland,  states  in  his  con¬ 
tribution  on  “Typhus  abdominalis”: 

“1  can  say  that  I  have  used  Sanatogen  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  (that  is,  in  those  distur¬ 
bances  of  metabolism  which  were  mainly  of  a 
nervous  or  neurasthenic  origin),  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results.” 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr, 

The  well-known  authoress,  writes  : 

“I  send  my  sincere  gratitude  lor  the  marvelous 
help  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  Sanatogen. 
When  I  commenced  it  seven  weeks  ago,  I  was 
in  an  extremity  of  nervous  weakness  brought 
on  by  long-continued  mental  work,  accent¬ 
uated  by  the  shock  of  a  bad  fall  backward. 
Slowly  at  first,  but  surely,  it  steadied  and 
strengthened  me,  so  that  now  I  have  almost 
my  usual  good  health,  jj 


A.  scientific  combination  of  Albumen  and  Sodium  Glycero¬ 
phosphate — two  of  the  best  known  brain  and  body  builders. 
It  comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  your  daily  beverage — coffee,  milk,  chocolate,  etc. 
Sanatogen  is  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  thousands  of  phy¬ 
sicians  in  every  civilized  country,  as  well  as  by  noted  authors, 
clergymen,  actors,  statesmen,  etc. 

Write  for  FREE  Copy  of  “  Our  Nerves  of 
To=morro\v.” 

We  want  to  send  you  a  treatise  by  a  capable  medical  author  and  editor,  who 
proves  that  virtually  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  are  nervous  sufferers— 
illustrates  the  cause  and  explains  the  remedy.  In  this  book  are  also  pub¬ 
lished  many  testimonials  from  world-famous  physicians  and  laymen 
praising  the  reconstructive  power  of  Sanatogen.  W'e  will  gladly  send  you 
a  free  copy  on  request.  J 


Two  level  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  three  times  a  day  means 


Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes — 

$L00— $1.90— $3.60 


Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist— if  not  obtainable 
from  him  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  C(X 

34 T  Irving  Place  New  York 


Name. . . . 
Address. . 
Druggist 
Address. . 


increased  vigor  and  renewed  vital¬ 
ity  for  either  man  or  woman. 
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Copyright,  Ella  Buchanan  Sc.  1911 

THE  SUFFRAGIST  AROUSING  HER  SISTERS 

Adopted  as  the  Emblem  of  leading  Suffrage  Clubs. 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Bee  :  “The  comprehensive  composition  in  sculp¬ 
tor  tig,  “The  Suffragist  Arousing  her  Sisters,”  by  Miss  Ella 
Buchanan  has  become  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  effort  between 
leaders  of  the  cause  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville.” 

MONEY  EASILY  MADE  SELLING 

Paper  “Stamps,”  Postal  Cards,  Photogravures,  Statuettes 

WRITE  YOUR  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  OR 

"TI  Uv  ELMAN  ART  CO. 

1170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOND  OF 


UNITY 


HELP 

THE 

CAUSE 


122  esse  cEJencs^cniRD  scReec 

ceLEPhone.  numetR  2532  GRumeRCY 


BREAKFAST 

and 

LUNCHEON 

Prompt  and 
Efficient 
Service 


®ljp  (UlliStlp 


Just  below  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


DINNER,  60c. 

from 

6  to  7.30  p.  m. 

HOME 

COOKING 


We  want  to  know  if  you  read  these  advertisements 

To  find  out — we  will  send  you 
a  tube  each  of 

Plexo  Greaseless  Cream 
Plexo  Cleansing  Cream 
Plexo  Evening  White 
Plexo  Dental  Creme 

USB  THE  COUPON 

and  send  with  10  cents  to 

Plexo  Preparations,  Inc.,  14  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


. . . 1912 

Enclosed  find  10  cents,  for  which  send 
the  four  tubes  to 

Name . 

Address . - . . . . . 


WRITE  PLAINLY  WOMAN  VOTER 
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“SUFFRAGISTS  WELCOHE  UNESCORTED  AT  BOTH  MY  ESTABLISHMENTS” 

REJUVENATION  OF  THE  OLD 

BEAUX-ARTS 

BY  ITS  FOUNDER 

LOUIS  BUSTANOBY,  having  resumed  control  of  the  Cafe  des  Beaux-Arts, 
80  West  40th  Street,  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  is  now  conducted  as 
when  formerly  under  his  management.  It  won  renown  for  unexcelled 
cuisine  and  service,  high  class  entertainment,  and  its  clean,  refined  Bohemian 
atmosphere. 


PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS.  SPECIALTIES  A  LA  CARTE 
SUPPER.  AFTER.  THE  PLAY 


DINNER,  $1.50 

TELEPHONE,  BRYANT  2300 

TAVERNE  LOUIS,  5th  Ave.,  23rd  St.,  Broadway 

Also  under  the  personal  management  of  LOUIS  BUSTANOBY 


Come  to  National  Headquarters  for  What  You  Need  for  Suffrage  Work 


HERE  YOU  WILL  FIND 

A  Large  Light  Room,  Newly  Arranged  for  Study  and  Research,  containing  a  library  of  reference  works 
the  current  numbers  and  files  of  all  the  suffrage  periodicals,  an  exhibition  of  suffrage  literature  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  persons  to  answer  questions  and  give  information  on  everything  pertaining  to  suffrage. 

A  Large  Stock  of  Suffrage  Literature,  embracing  pamphlets,  leaflets  and  fliers  giving  arguments  and 
results,  facts,  figures,  tabulations  and  statistics  at  prices  ranging  from  10  cents  per  hundred  to  io  cents 
per  copy. 

Books  of  Value  to  Suffragists.'  A  selected  stock  dealing  with  Civics,  the  theory  and  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  general  feminist  movement,  as  well  as  votes  for  women.  . 

A  Suffrage  Dramatic  Agency,  carrying  copies  of  all  the  best  suffrage  plays,  and  holding  the  right  to  grant 
permission  for  their  production. 

Votes  for  Women  Novelties  of  all  kinds,  including  buttons,  bannerettes  and  badges,  note  paper,  seals, 
stickers  and  rubber  stamps,  photographs  of  all  the  great  leaders,  seasonable  cards  and  greetings. 

A  Traveling  Photograph  Gallery,  containing  photographs  of  eminent  suffragists,  conveniently  mounted  for 
exhibition. 

Poster  Talks.  A  new  and  simple  kind  of  suffrage  entertainment  which  can  be  given  by  any  suffrage  club, 
large  or  small,  at  a  minimum  outlay  of  work  and  expense. 

Suffragists  from  out  of  town  are  especially  urged  to  visit  Headquarters  for 
conferences  on  methods  of  work,  situations  in  the  various  States,  new  devel¬ 
opments,  and  their  special  requirements  in  the  way  of  literature  and  supplies. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

505  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Good  Way  to  Help 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

is  to 

Mention  the  Magazine 
when 

Patronizing  our  Advertisers 
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BY  ISADORA  H.  DIX 
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SUBSCRIBE  to  this  book,  and  make  it  a  present 
to  the  inexperienced  young  girl,  to  the  young 
wife,  to  the  young  mother,  or  to  one  who 
is  opposed  to  the  Woman’s  Vote.  The  story  is  the 
history  of  a  woman,  who  blindly  and  ignorantly 
trusts  to  the  promises  of  an  idle  and  drunken  hus¬ 
band — a  rich  man’s  son,  who  is  allowed  to  vote, — 
to  the  usurious  money-lender,  who  is  allowed  to 
vote, — to  the  criminally  conspiring  lawyer,  who  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote,  —  to  the  tricky  real  estate  dealer, 
who  is  allowed  to  vote,  and  lastly,  to  grafting 
members  of  the  police  force  (to  whom  she  appeals 
for  protection),  who  also  are  allowed  to  vote. 


I* 


This  book  is  being  published  by  subscription.  Send  $1.25 
to  Isadora  H.  Dix,  1  69  West  98th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
or  send  your  promise  that  you  will  pay  for  the  book  on 
delivery. 


STILL 


CHARD  WATER 


BOTTLED  AT  THE  SPRING 

An  exceptionally  pure  drinking  water,  for  general  table  use  ;  also  of 
special  benefit  where  a  particularly  soft  water  is  desired. 

Expert  Supervision  :  Orchard  Water  is  bottled  at  our  spring 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  undei  expert  supervision  and  with  the 
most  modern  sanitary  appliances. 

Report  of  Chemists :  The  Orchard  Spring  and  surroundings 
have  been  inspected  and  passed  upon  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
chemists  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  are  Fraser  &  Company, 
The  Lederle  Laboratory  Co.,  etc.  Their  reports  and  analysis  are  unan¬ 
imous  in  that  the  surroundings  and  bottling  plants  are  ideal  and  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  show  the  water  to  be  of  the  very  purest, 
and  exceptionally  soft,  far  exceeding  many  of  the  well-known  table  waters 
now  on  the  market. 

Recommended  by  Physicians:  Orchard  Water  is  being  used 
by  many  of  our  most  prominent  physicians,  both  in  their  own  households 
and  in  their  private  practice.  Bottled  both  plain  and  aerated.  May  be 
obtained  at  the  leading  hotels  and  stores.  Copies  of  analysis  may  be  had 
by  addressing 

ORCHARD  SPRING  WATER  CO. 

675  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


SPARKLING 


The  crowning  attribute  of  lovely  woman  is  cleanliness 


NAIAD 


(Unseen— Naiad  Protects] 


DRESS  SHIELD 

SUPREME  IN 

BEAUTY!  QUALITY!  CLEANLINESS! 

Possesses  two  important  and  exclusive  features.  IT  DOES 
NOT  DETERIORATE  WITH  AGE  and  fall  to  powder  in 
the  dress—CAN  BE  EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  STERIL¬ 
IZED  by  immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 

At  the  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  PAIR 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs. 

101  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


M.  A.  O’CONNOR 

PRINTING 

For  Particular  People 

High  Grade  Work  Everything  that 

Reasonable  can  be  done 

Prices,  Prompt  with  type,  ink 

Deliveries  and  paper. 

Publications,  Catalogs,  Club  and  Commercial  Work 

22  North  William  Street 

Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 
PHONE,  BEEKMAN  3  496 


Patbonizb  ou*  Patbons.  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.'’ 


Specialties  Make  Home  Dressmaking  Easy 

SAVE  TiriE  AND  MONEY 


_  For  High 

Shoulder  Effect 


Shoulder  Forms 

r 


Improve  looks  and  fit  of 
Shoulders.  Produce  either 
Straight,  Sloping  or  High 
shoulder  effect. 


Hair  Cloth 
Bust  Form 


For  Straight 

Shoulder  ICffeet 


For  stiffening  of  all  kinds  of 
coats  requiring  it. 

Made  of  best  haircloth  and 
wadding.  Tailor  Pad — Stitched  and 
beautifully  shaped.  No.  6i3. 

Price,  60  cents. 


Improved 
Arm  Pad 

Patented 

A  Useful  Pad,  surround¬ 
ing  the  Arm-Scye,  and 
filling  in  the  generally 
hollow  parts  near  the  arm  hole. 
It  has  very  long  overlapping  points 
slightly  padded  for  the  shoulder. 
Made  of  graduating  pieces  of  felt. 
Style  No.  16.  Price,  16  cents. 


Waist  Linings 

a  .  jgr  Almost  -  finished  - 
jlT  Lining  made  on  the 
New-principle.  Ready 
**  for  draping,  boned,  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  basted  seams 
above  boned  portion.  Fits 
beautifully ;  cut  on  up-to-date 
patterns.  Open  Front  or  Back. 
Sizes,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33  around  the  waist. 
Order  by  the  exact  size  of  your 
waist,  not  of  the  bust.  Made 
in  white,  gray  and  black  best 
percaline. 

Price,  $1.00. 

In  Silk  Corsica,  Price  $3.50  to  $4 


For  Heavy  Coats,  Padded .  No.  60 

For  Lighter  Coats,  Not  Padded...  No.  68 

For  Soft  Silk  or  Velvet . No.  84 

Price  15c.  apairr 


✓ 

Made 


ailor-Made 
'oat-Fronts 

Pat.  Pending 

_  jf  thoroughly 

shrunk,  pure  linen  Tailor  Can¬ 
vas.  White  or  tan.  Reinforced 
with  fine  Hair  Cloth  and  Felt. 
Soft,  pliable  and  firm. 

Made  in  three  sizes : 

Small . for  32  to  34 

Medium . .  for  36  to  38 

Large . for  40  to  44 

No.  632  with  Felt  Arm  Pad, $1.00 
No.  631  without  Arm  Pad,  85c. 


Silk  Covered 
Collar  Supports 

Guaranteed  Rustproof.  In¬ 
visible.  Pliable.  Heavily 
covered  with  Pure  Silk 
Floss.  No  ends  to  scratch.  Most  Com- 
fortable.  Will  support  high  collars 
where  others  fail.  Sold  in  Transparent, 
Sealed  Envelopes  rto  insure  cleanliness. 
Made  in  Black  or  White. 

2,  2%,  2 3,  4  inches  high. 

10  cents  a  package  containing  three. 

15  cents  a  package  containing  five. 

All  ?  ^^425^ 

Specialties  are  de¬ 
signed  by  practical  Tailor  and  Dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

Beware  of  imitations. 

Order  by  name 


Supporters 
Pat.  Pending 


All  Specialties  are  for  sale  at  Notion  or  Lining  Departments  in  best  stores  throughout  United  States 

and  Canada.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  direct  to 

Grean  Shoulder  Form  and  Pad  Co.,  327  E.  34th  Si,  N.Y. 


